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From the beginning, our intention was not to provide 
a recipe book with step-by-step procedures that a 
teacher could follow starting tomorrow. Such proce- 
dural information is provided in detail elsewhere. 
Rather, in this bulletin we provide a context for and an 
overview of cooperative learning addressing concerns 
and answering questions teachers, supervisors, and par- 
ents may have about this group approach to teaching 
and learning in the social studies. Our intention was to 
help social studies educators construct a sound concep- 
tual foundation for cooperative learning while eliminat- 
ing misconceptions that may exist. The chapters provide 
abundant details toward building an adequate introduc- 
tory conceptual framework for envisioning cooperative 
learning as a viable alternative approach to teaching 
within the social studies classroom. 

In the first chapter, wc introduce the concept, philos- 
ophy, and practice of cooperative learning along Vv'ith an 
invitation to classroom teachers at all levels to take steps 
toward using cooperative learning with their students. 
We also address a number of misconceptions about 
cooperative learning and provide clear statements of fun- 
damental guidelines of this alternative approach to 
instruction in our introductory chapter. We suggest that 
cooperative learning addresses the social and study 
requirements of social studies education and provides 
one vehicle whereby students can improve together. 

The classroom environment and characteristics of 
classrooms both with and without cooperative learning 
groups are part of the second chapter's focus. Here, 
Robert Stahl provides a look at life in the classroom 
from the student's perspective. He presents two scenar- 
ios that contrast life with and without appropriate coop- 
erative learning activities and groups. In addition, he 
describes a model for what each student needs to be a 
successful learner along with how cooperative learning 
groups may function to facilitate success for any knowl- 
edge or ability social studies educators desire for their 
students. 

Chapters 3 and 4 feature reviews of the literature that 
address effects of cooperative learning in classroom set- 
tings. Ronald VanSickle presents a reader-friendly version 
of the research findings in the form of a hypothetical dia- 
logue between an advocate of cooperative learning and a 
teacher seeking information about how effective this 
approach to teaching has been and can be. In chapter 4, 
Robert Slavin provides a review that focuses on the 
research evidence related to specific cooperative learning 
approaches and to specific types of academic achieve- 



ment, affective growth, and interpersonal and social 
interaction skills. The two chapters provide contrasting 
yet complementary versions that both synthesize the 
research and discuss the implications of these findings for 
social studies education. Slavin suggests that cooperative 
learning can help provide a balance between the social 
and the study aspects of social studies education. 

Classroom teachers are the focus of chapters 5, 6, and 
7. Robert Colomb, a 2d grade teacher in Provo, Utah, 
describes his experiences using cooperative learning with 
students in grades 1 through 6, His insights, along with 
those of George Chilcoat and Nancy Stahl, describe the 
growth of one elementary-level teacher into a highly 
effective facilitator of cooperative learning groups. Four 
middle school classroom teachers, one assistant princi- 
pal, and one university facult>' member have collaborat- 
ed to describe the progress of four middle school teach- 
ers in their efforts to use cooperative learning in their 
respective classrooms. William McKendry, a strong, 
early proponent of cooperative learning in his school, 
facilitated the growth of three of his colleagues, Dennis 
Dool, Michael Smith, and Myra Wolpert. All four grew 
and are still growing to become effective users of cooper- 
ative learning theory and strategies. The efforts of this 
four-member facult)' team and the support provided by 
assistant principal Philip Selim are described here with 
the assistance of Eric Luce, a social studies teacher edu- 
cator who spent many years observing and interacting 
with these middle level educators in their school. Robert 
Mattingly describes his success with cooperative learning 
in chapter 7. As a secondary level social studies teacher, 
Mattingly provides details on how he began using coop- 
erative learning and field-tested one strategy in his own 
classroom. 

Classroom teachers should read all three of these 
chapters as should supervisors and administrators at all 
levels. They provide a unique perspective on how one 
can make the transition from using traditional teaching 
methods to becoming a successful user c)f cooperative 
learning in typical school situations. Here, the teachers 
disclose their initial concerns, efforts, sources of frustra- 
tions, and how they became skillful users of the coopera- 
tive learning theory, philosophy, and strategies. In many 
ways these three chapters are the most powerful in this 
bulletin. 

David and Roger Johnson follow these chapters 
with a number of practical ideas about how to imple- 
ment cooperative learning in social studies class- 
rooms. They begin by providing a brief historical con- 
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text for using groups in educational settings and move 
quickly into stating useful information on the philoso- 
phy and strategics of cooperative learning. This chap- 
ter addresses many teachers' concerns about whether 
cooperative learning can be a viable alternative strate- 
gy for them. 

The final chapter provides, in dialogue form, an 
account of a group of teachers engaged in the transition 
of becoming cooperative learning teachers under the 
guioance of a staff development team from Stanford 
Universit)\ Elizabeth Cohen, Rachel Lotan, and Jennifer 
Whitcomb describe a number of concerns teachers have 
about using cooperative learning in their classrooms and 
in learning to use cooperative groups as an alternative 
teaching strategy. This chapter illustrates how a staff 
development team may work collegia lly and coopera- 
tively with in-service teachers, enabling them to become 
successful users of cooperative learning. 

The purpose of this volume is to reflect upon what 
students and social studies educators can gain by reject- 
ing the competitive, rugged-individual illusions and 
choosing to develop a cooperative perspective on learn- 
ing. What can we gain by having students work cooper- 
atively in small groups rather than spending much of 
their time doing their academic work alone? What evi- 
dence is available that social studies students achieve 
more by working together cooperatively than by work- 



ing alone or by competing for a limited number of 
rewards? What instructional alternatives might enable 
more of our students to achieve the attitudinal social 
studies goals we set? What might a teacher gain by using 
cooperative learning groups as an alternative to conve.i- 
tional individualistic and competitive instructional 
strategies? 

On behalf of the National Council for the Social 
Studies Cx)mmittee on Research, we have endeavored to 
bridge the theory, philosophy, research findings, and 
essential features associated with cooperative learning to 
provide a readable and practical introduction to this 
instructional alternative for social studies classroom 
teachers, supervisors, and administrators at all levels. 
This was an ambitious task. Neither of us was trained as 
a bridge builder. In the end, we believe that we have 
been, in large part, successful. 

— Robert J. Stahl and Ronald L. VanSickle 



The editors extend their appreciation to Nancy N. Stahl, 
(Jifred Hducation Specialist, Arizona Department of 
Hducation, Phoenix, and Joanne Curran, Division of 
Psychology in Education, Arizona State University, 
Tempe, for their assistance in proofreading, offering edi- 
torial critiques, and checking reference citations for all 
chapters of this bulletin. 
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Cooperative Learning as Effective Social Study 
within the Social Studies Classroom: 
Introduction and an Invitation 

Robert J. Stahl, Arizona State University, Tempe, Arizona 

and 

Ronald L. VanSickle, The University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia 



Nothing is so practical as a good theory. 

— Kurt Lewin 

One of the strongest iHusions that influences many 
educators' and parents' notions of the nature of 
schooling elevates and sometimes glorifies noncoop- 
erative attitudes and behaviors. "Only the strongest 
survive," "It's a dog-eat-dog world," and "C()mpetition 
makes the world go around" are frequently heard 
expressions of this illusion about preparing students for 
the real, competitive world that exists out there beyond 
the school yard and the school years. We tend to forget 
that the real world exists for students every moment they 
are outside school and inside their school as well. 

A complementary illusion is that of the rugged indi- 
vidual — the strong, self-sufficient, and independent indi- 
vidual coping in the real world and achieving great 
things alone against great odds. Charles Lindbergh, Jane 
Addams, Maitin Luther King, Jr., and George Washington, 
for example, are lauded for their personal accomplish- 
ments as though they had no colleagues or support 
groups that worked cooperatively to help them achieve 
their dreams and hopes. Hocusing on what individuals 
have done as though they were alone in their endeavors 
is to overlook and misrepresent how these individuals 
worked toward their goals. As students find answers to 
questions such as "How was it possible for Charles 
Lindbergh to fly nonstop across the Atlantic?" and 
"What factors contributed to the success of Jane Addanis's 
Hull House in Cihicago?" they discover the network of 
cooperative support that contributed to the successes 
associated with each individual. 

Social studies educators strive to enable their students 
to become educated and competent so that they will be 
successful in the woild. Students should study individual 
and group actions, thoughts, and artifacts in ways that 
will both facilitate their achievement of selected social 
studies knowledge and abilities and enable them to func- 
tion well inside and outside the social studies classroom. 
Our task as professional educators is not to establish a 
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mini real world in the classroom where students are left 
to sink or swim on their own as though the purpose of 
school is to provide survival experiences. Rather, we 
need to continue to work in our classrooms so that 
whenever and wherever students bit the water, riiey will 
be able to swim well both on their ow'n and with others 
from then on. 

We will attempt to provide answers to such questions 
throughout the chapters that follow. The answers 
strongly indicate that appropriate cooperative learning 
groups can result in large numbers of students achieving 
our expectations for them both inside and beyond the 
social studies classroom. 

This chapter builds a conceptual framework for 
understanding cooperative learning as an alternative 
instructional approach. We introduce the cooperative 
learning approach to social study by examining a num- 
ber of assumptions about students as learners and about 
social studies educators' commitments to achieving the 
maximum learning for their students. 

Assumptions 

We assume that students enter the social studies class- 
room wanting to succeed and not merely to survive. 
Students want their studies to make sense and to mean 
something from their own perspectives. They want to 
leave school with new knowledge, abilities, and orienta- 
tions that will enable them to function well in the world 
as well as within the school and the social studies class- 
room. 

We assume rhat virtually all students can learn nearly 
every set of knowledge, abilities, and perspectives that 
social studies educators expect them to learn. We are 
optimistic about what students can learn within appro- 
priate instructional environments. This view of learners 
suggests that we can provide learning environments in 
schools that will help improve students' learning and 
thus motivate them about social studies topics, content, 
and abilities. Furthermore, this view reinforces the belief 
that every student should attain social studies goals and 
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abilities. Finally, this view values each siudent as an indi- 
vidual capable of achieving success in the classroom 
regardless of conditions outside that classroom. 

We assume that academic success eventually leads 
students to engage actively in activities likely to continue 
that success. Students who do well in particular areas of 
the social studies tend to be interested in other topics 
and data they perceive as related to these areas. Students 
who do well in the prerequisite knowledge and abilities 
arc more likely to be successful and interested in com- 
plex and challenging topics, knowledges, and abilities. 
Conversely, students who do not have the prerequisites 
or prior successes are not likely to become or remain 
interested in social studies topics without them. Social 
studies teachers must not assume that topics, activities, 
and teacher personality will automatically motivate stu- 
dents who lack the prerequisites to become highly 
involved, interested, and studious. Therefore, teachers 
who are concerned about the levels of their students* 
interest and achievement need to cc^nsider using strate- 
gies that facilitate student success. These teachers will 
find that as they use these strategies appropriately, their 
students will tend to improve their learning and their 
interest and involvement in social study. 

We assume students expect their teachers to do what 
is necessary to facilitate successful attainment and main- 
tenance of the targeted knowledge, abilities, and orienta- 
tions. They hope that their teachers are committed to 
taking them from where they are to as high a level as 
they are able to achieve. They hope their teachers do not 
intend to teach only as much as is convenient for the 
entire class to cover. These expectations and hopes are 
consistent with an essential reason for providing social 
studies education — to prepare yt)ung people to be 
humane, civil, rational, participating citizens in a world 
that is increasingly interdependent, pluralistic, and 
changing (NCSS 1979). 

We assume that social studies educators are commit- 
ted to providing students with quality curriculum and 
instructional opportunities that facilitate their attain- 
ment Of valued social education goals. 

We assume that social studies educators, because they 
are professionals, will seek out, seriously consider, and, 
where appropriate, learn to use alternative curriculum 
and instructional strategies to help each student achieve 
maximum success. Cxmsequently, we assume that in sit- 
uations where students are not learning the academic 
content, arc not using appropriate social interaction abil- 
ities, or are not attaining the posi^-ive self-conceptions 
teachers expect, teachers will seriously consider an 
instructional approach that offers considerable promise 
for changing the situation in their classrooms. 
Cooperative learning is one approach that, from theory 
through actual classroom practice, works in helping stu- 
dents become successful learners. 

Wc assume that teachers who have students who are 
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achieving at acceptable levels and who use many appro- 
priate social interaction behaviors will continue to search 
for and use instructional strategies that may increase the 
positive results of their present strategies. In other words, 
we assume that social studies educators have a continual 
desire to improve their teaching. 

Finally, we assume that to be effective in a school set- 
ting requires a considerable amount of cooperative effort 
and support from one's colleagues to ensure that appro- 
priate socicil study occurs within the social studies class- 
room. 

Social Study In the Social Studies Classroom: 
''Getting Better Together'' 

Social studies classroom instruction has always 
included individual and group work. Thinking about 
what constitutes effective social studies instruction has 
generally fcKused on specific subject matter and citizen- 
ship knowledge, abilities, and perspectives, 
Consequendy, teachers who emphasize the learning of 
these knowledge bases, abilities, and perspectives are 
teaching social studies. Group activities are often integral 
parts of classroom instruction. Students participate in 
groups within which they are to acquire and practice 
abilities associated with effective citizenship. Teachers 
expect students to communicate clearly, use social and 
group interaction abilities, and work together to com- 
plete assigned group tasks. 

Kffective social studies teaching also involves appro- 
priate social study. 

In this context, the word socicd reminds us that the 
words and language rules we use in the classroom are 
part and parcel of culture. We think and speak using 
terms, symbols, grammar, and meanings that are inte- 
gral parts of the language that we share within our soci- 
ety. Although students construct and ultimately must 
make knowledge their own, they do so in one or more 
societies or subg- )ups that influence, share, and interact 
using language in addition, students use, share, negoti- 
ate, and revise meanings according to the verbal and 
nonverbal language others use in their social world. 

Sodcil also refers to the need to engage in worthwhile, 
goal-oriented tasks within supportive interpersonal envi- 
ronments. These social ta^ks and environments need to 
be relatively frequent and endure over extended periods 
of time. Within such environments individuals must 
become active, contributing, and integral parts of the 
social community that benefits from their participation. 
To be effective within this social environment, students 
must learn and practice the knowledge, abilities, and 
attitudes necessarv to function effectively within the 
social group and as part of the social community that is 
formed. Individuals must have a sense of belonging to, 
participating in, and contributing to one or more groups 
as a viable, personally meaningful, social community'. 

According to this view of the term socialy it is not 
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enough to be in a classroom of students who may on 
o<:casi()n interact or do things together in small groups 
or as a class, hidividuals in a class must come to sense 
that they constitute a meaningful social community in 
which certain actions and attitudes are acceptable and 
others are unacceptable. They must come to value what 
the community and the required social interaction mean 
and can do for them. If we generate such environments 
in the classroom, students will not see themselves as indi- 
viduals in a class, but rather as members of a social com- 
munity that happens to meet in a social studies class- 
room. 

This viev/ of social is consistent with the essence of 
effective citizenship within any communir\'. If individuals 
are to participate and contribute, they must have a sense 
that the communir>' is worthwhile and that their involve- 
ment will have both personal and social meaning. 
Individuals must be an integral part of the group rather 
than merely working alongside others in the group. They 
must come to believe that their voices can help to change 
society and that their votes count to change and improve 
societ}'. Individuals must sense a personal power within 
the social group and believe that the group will benefit 
from their contributions. Likewise, students must per- 
ceive and receive benefits from active participation with- 
in their community (the classroom). 

By study we mean the systematic and focused pursuit 
of knowledge and the ability to apply that knowledge 
when needed. Students should engage in inquiry, apply 
appropriate study skills, or use other strategies \or 
acquiring knowledge and abilities; they should not mere- 
ly complete projects either by themseUes ()r in groups. 
Consequently, when students finish their study, we and 
they should expect that they are able to do diings they 
could not do prior to thi.v effort. 

If social study is to become a component of social 
studies classrooms, teachers must find ways to enable 
students to form viable social communities that work 
cooperatively and systematically to acquire new knowl- 
edge and abilities as a group. Members must see these 
groups as beneficial both for themselves and for the 
group. That is, each individual must be a successful 
learner and the achievement of die group ds a group 
must be relatively high. Teachers need to structure class- 
room activities, rewards, and student roles such that stu- 
dents establish a social community and participate as 
effective members of this community at the same time 
focusing on achieving the shared learning goals. 

Cooperative learning strategies are a means by which 
social studies teachers can arrange for, promote, and 
reward social study in their classroom. As students 
engage in completing appropriate social study activities, 
they are likely to benefit in a wide variety of ways 
beyond academic achievement and become skilled at 
using social interaction behaviors. 

One way to envision cooperative learning group par- 



ticipation and benefits is captured in the expression 
"(Jetting Better Together."* By working with one anoth- 
er in appropriate ways, students enhance each other's 
knowledge and abilities as well as their own. Hssentially, 
by working together to facilitate each other's learning, 
students "get better"' individually and '*get better togeth- 
er" as a team focused on team success. 

These strategies, however, are not likely to be used 
appropriately unless the teacher has an adequate concep- 
tual view of cooperation and cooperative learning. 

Building a Conceptual Framework about Coopo/ating 
to Learn and Cooperative Learning Gror/^s 

The notion that teachers can achieve positive results 
consistent with social studies education goals through 
the use of cooperative groups is not new U) die social 
studies. vSocial studies teachers have alwa\s expected — 
and continue to expect — that cooperative groups must 
be more than collections of students wh.) sit together, 
complete essentially independent tasks, and fit their indi- 
vidual parts together so that they have a single product 
as proof of their cooperative effort. Students are expect- 
ed to work as groups and not merely i:i groups. They are 
to work with one another as a team of learners and as 
full partners in each other's learning efforts and success. 
When such group coopt-ration exists over a sufficient 
period of time, both the quantity and the quality of 
interaction are high and student <>:hievement for all is 
optimal for die time spent. 

Slav in f 1 983) delineated coope.Mtive learning as a dis- 
tinct instructional model with particular criteria that sep- 
arates it from typical group worK and group activities. 
I'or Slavin, teachers need to cKablish heterogeneous 
groups of four to six members v/ho are mutually respon- 
sible for each other's success re'arive to the same knowl- 
edge and abilities. CJroup members earn recognition, 
rewards, and sometimes grades based upon the academic 
achievement of their respecdve groups. This does not 
mean that all cooperative learning model-builders share 
all of these criteria and set the same expectations, goals, 
and guidelines. Sufficient ove'lap and consistency across 
many of diese models, however, maintain the integrity of 
each as an example of coopeiative learning.- 

Teachers are most likely to use cooperative learning 
strategies correctly once they build an adequate concep- 
tual framework that provides the perspective needed to 
carry out the strategies on a moment-by-monient and 
day-by-day basis (Johnson, Johnson, and Holubec 
1990). This framework shculd work to modify present 
misconceptions about coopt.'rating to learn and coopera- 
tive learning groups and prevent future misconceptions 
from arising. Below are a number of ideas that should 
become permanent fixtures in conceptions of coopera- 
tive learning. 

( 1 ) Not all cooperative groups are iustructiomlly 
effective (Slavin 1990). Leaders in this field continually 
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caution teac hers, supervisors, and administrators against 
believing that cooperative learning strategics simply 
involve students jointly working to complete group pro- 
jects or worksheets. Students working in groups do not 
necessarily constitute cooperative learning groups, and 
all the positive effects of cooperative learning will not 
autoinatically result. In short, all coofwnitiii^ i^nuflys iVV 
not cc]iial\ only those that meet die guidelines and stan- 
dards for cooperative learning warrant this label. l ater 
chapters will introduce the elements necessary to ensure 
that cooperating groups become successful cooperative 
learning groups. 

(2) CuopcnUive learning is not t^ii^iiinst till comlwti- 
turn. Advocates of cooperative learning are not opposed 
to all competition; rather, they oppose huifyprojyruite 
competition (Johnson and Johnson 1991). Indeed, one 
cooperative learning model, Teams-Crames-Tournament, 
builds in a competitive phase as parr of the instiuctional 
strategy. Proponents believe that cooperative groups in 
and of themselves do not guarantee quality, positive 
interaction, group success, and individual acbievemenv. 
C Cooperation is not envisioned as a miraculous activity 
that works merely because one engages in or is expected 
to use it. Sports enthusiasts are well aware that some 
basketball teams operate as five individuals on the court 
who just happen to wear the same color uniforms. 
Although these individuals may play alongside one 
another, the extent of their cooperation in this situation 
is minimal. Hor cooperative learning groups to be effec- 
tive, students nuisv come to envision their group as a 
team whose members have two mutual goals in mind: 
the gr(nip\ success as a group and the highest possible 
individual achievement of every group member. Students 
must also accept their peers as academic and social 
teammates who share equally in die team's ulnmate suc- 
cess (jr lack thereof, 

(3) Cooperative leamin^i stnite^i^ies should not replace 
all other teaching strategies in the social studies class- 
room. (Cooperative learning is intended to be an alterna- 
tive approach to structuring teaching and learning tasks. 
Consequently, f-'achers may contnuie to use instructional 
models and activities that effecnvely help students attain 
the many positive goals they set. Students need to learn 
how to succeed as individuals in individually important 
activities such as exploring personally interesting topics 
or becoming proficient at individual abilities. They also 
need to engage in competitive situations so that they 
learn to handle both the challenges of competition and 
the fun involved in pursuit and rivalry (Johnson ct al. 
1984). Using cooperative learning techniques, social 
studies teachers should uKjdify, not replace, their current 
teaching styles and methods. Ciooperativc learning 
groups can take on many forms, all of which require 
that students work interdependtntly in small groups to 
help each other acquire and retain the academic content, 
knowledge, and abilities set for them. 



• (4) Cooperative learning approaches are instructional 
guides, not curriculum 'guides, (Cooperative learning 
models are strategies for structuring the learning envi- 
ronment within classrooms. These models cannot substi- 
tute for, make obsolete, or make up for poor curriculum 
decisions (Stahl 1990). They cannot improve curriculum 
decisions already made. These models are tools thnt 
facilitate student progress toward achieving the cogni- 
tive, affective, and social outcomes set within the cur- 
riculum used. These strategies arc what teachers use after 
the curriculum decisions have been made. In other 
words, one does not start with cooperative learning and 
then plan the curriculum. Rather, one makes the curricu- 
lum decisions and selects the cooperative learning strate- 
gies that are most appropriate for the students involved 
and the learning they need to accomplish. 

(5) Cooperative learnmg models are independent of 
the outcomes selected and the materials used during the 
i^roup tasks (Stahl 1990). Teachers may use many coop- 
erative learning strategics in connection with textbooks, 
content-filled handouts, or other printed resources — 
nearly any resource aligned with what students are to 
leai n. If a teacher uses a strategy only in reference to a 
textbook, however, the teacher's decisions — and not the 
strategy — are solely responsible for this textbook depen- 
dency. If a teacher uses a particular cooperative learning 
strateg) only to help students memori7.e and recall basic 
facts and low-level skills, this also reflects a decision the 
teacher has made. Kvcry cooperative learning strategy, 
when used appropriately, can enable students to move 
beyond the text, memorization of basic facts, and learn- 
ing lower-level skills. Hach strategy can serve to help stu- 
dents become proficient transferers of academic and 
social knowledge and abilities. 

(6) Cooperative learning techniques or strategies are 
struct If red ways of operating within a classroom. One 
key for ensuring that cooperndve learning models work 
is to envision each model as describing a particular way 
to structure the learning, the learning task, and the learn- 
ers' roles (Kagan 1989, 1989-.90). Such structures arc 
con tent -free ways of organizing social interacnon aimed 
toward enabling all students to be successful. Structures 
provide steps, guidelines, and requirements that, when 
met, will allow students to achieve their maximum 
potential in alignment with clear outcomes. Teachers 
may use structures such as Jig ,uv, C\)op-C(K)p, and 
Icams-Ciames-'rournament over and over across an 
extremely wide range of topics, content, grade levels, 
and outcomes (Kagan 1989, 1989-90). These structures 
differ according to their cognitive processing, academic, 
affective, and interpersonal emphasis, length of time for 
completion, required teacher and student roles, useful- 
ness for selected content, and degree of complexity. 

(7) Each cooperative learning strategy should be 
viewed as a structured tray of operating ivithin the class- 
room — fjot as an activity. The distinction between a 
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learning structure and an nctiviiy is impcvrtant. Activities 
like those found in many books and articles describe 
what a teacher might ask a group to complete wivhin a 
single lesson or unit. Students might complete the activi- 
ty, however, without students or the teacher ensuring 
ihr:t they are meeting requirements for appropriate coop- 
erative learning group work. Merely because one labels 
an activity a cooperative learning activity or stratei^y 
does not make it so. What counts is that the learning 
tcisk(s) and environment are structured such that rhe 
requirenients are met. When students complete appro- 
priate cooperative learning tasks, teachers find that large 
numbers of students leave the group tasks and the course 
with high levels of success for the outcomes set for them. 

(8) Each group member needs to learn appropriate 
cooperative learning group behaviors. Students inust 
acquire, practice, and refine the variety of positive group 
behaviors necessary for them to work as a group so that 
they become skilled users of these abilities and accompa- 
nying attitudes. We cannot expect students to bring all 
the appropriate abilities and attitudes with them to these 
groups or to develop them simply by being told to work 
as a group. In many instances, teachers will need to take 
time before they form the groups, during the group 
interactions, and after the groups have finished to 
describe particular productive and dysfunctional group 
behaviors and attitudes. These are as much a part of the 
group learning process as the academic content and abil- 
ities. Proponents of cooperative learning emphasize the 
need to help students learn what is necessary to con- 
tribute to the group*s goal-directed efforts. 

(9) Appropriate cooperative learning structures ami 
guidelines are neither simple nor easy to implement 
/Johnson et al. 19H4). Hven for teachers who have used 
groups in the past, learning concepts and procedures of 
cooperative learning strategies and properly implement- 
ing them in the classroom requires time, effort, and 
adherence to the criteria provided. Although the concept 
of cooperation is simple and appealing, teachers should 
not assume that achieving high levels of cooperation for 
learning will be easy, (cooperative learning as an 
approach to teaching generally, and the various coopera- 
tive strategies in particular, are complex ways of operat- 
ing in the classroom. They require the typical teacher to 
use a number of new behaviors that will take time to 
perfect. Old notions that run contrary to effective coop- 
erative learning are likely to persist. These notions and 
accompanying behaviors represent habits that teachers 
and supervisors will need to unlearn while learning the 
ways of appropriate cooperative learning. Old habits are 
hard to break — much less forget; teachers wanting to use 
cooperative learning need to accept at the start that cre- 
ating effective cooperative learning classrooms will be 
challenging work. They will find, however, that the posi- 
tive results for both students and themselves make the 
effort and time spent worthwhile (Johnson et al. 1984). 



(10) Cooperative learning will work when only one 
teacher in the school or department is using it. 
Sometimes teachers have a sense that if they are the only 
one using cooperative learning their students will not 
gain much by its use. Consequently, they may try a few 
cooperative learning activities waiting for the day every 
teacher uses them. (Cooperative learning has been effec- 
tive in achieving many of the valued goals of social stud- 
ies education. Social studies teachers should consider its 
use on the basis of the classroom evidence. We would 
encourage teachers to become the first cooperative learn- 
ing teacher in their departments or schools. With the 
success that is likely to foHow, colleagues will join this 
movement toward expanding the cooperative learning 
concept and accompanying strategies to other students 
and into other classrooms. 

In this section we addressed a number of fundamental 
conceptions of appropriate cooperative learning along 
with a sample of misconceptions to overcome. Kducators 
need to include these ideas as a part of a large, compre- 
hensive, conceptual framework for cooperative learning. 
Social studies educators may read these and other mate- 
rials on cooperative learning o.nd believe that they are 
already engaged in cooperative learning in their school 
or classroom. The section that follows should help 
teachers begin a systematic assessment of current group 
instructional practices to determine the extent to which 
they are already practicing cooperative learning. 

Am I Engoged in Cooperative Learning? 

Teachers who use groups and supervisors who pro- 
mote group work might perceive that they are already 
engaged in cooperative learning in rhe classroom. 
Numerous criteria and guidelines are available to verify 
whether what occurs within these groups meets the 
requirements for appropriate cooperative learning 
groups (e.g., Aronson et al. 1978; C!ohen 1986; Johnson 
and Johnson 1991; Johnson et al. 1984; Kagan 1989; 
Slavin 1198.3, 1990; Stahl 1992). One way to determine 
whether cooperative learning is occurring is to observe 
how closely students follow these structures and require- 
ments. To the extent that all group members meet these 
requirements, appropriate cooperative learning activity is 
occurring. 

Another way to determine w^hether group activities 
and assignments are consistent wnth appropriate cooper- 
ative learning is by collecting systematic, objective data 
about the effects of cooperative learning on the majority 
of students compared to expected student outcomes of 
cooperative learning. For instance, most students 
involved in cooperative group tasks over an extended 
period should 

• improve scores on academic tests 

• voluntarily increase their personal contact with other 
students in a variety of contexts 

• have strong feelings of group membership 
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• work cooperatively in small group settings toward 
attaining a coinmon goal 

• have many of the positive attitudes necessary for 
working effectively with others 

• feel positively about others in their groups 

• be willing to share and interact positively within 
group settings 

• integrate their academic learning and social and inter- 
group relations 

• improve relations with individuals from ethnic or 
racial groups other than their own 

• be willing to express and discuss their own ideas in 
public 

• improve their opinions about and relationships with 
handicapped students 

• see their peers in a positive light 

• increase the number of voluntary friendships based 
on human qualities 

• have enhanced positive self-concept and sclf-cstccm 

• be positively adjusted psychologically 

• have high levels of intrinsic motivation to learn 

• accept their peers as knowledgeable agents in learn- 
ing, i.e., as learning resources 

• have proficiency in critical reasoning abilities and 
strategies 

• reduce disruptive behaviors and increase on-task 
behaviors 

• increase the amount of time they spend on-task 

• have positive attitudes toward teachers, principals, 
and other school personnel 

• have positive attitudes toward learning, school, and 
the subject matter content 

Not all cooperative learning groups, whether lasting 
one class period, one week, or one month, will generate 
all of these results every time. Rather, these are results 
that are likely to occur when such learning groups func- 
tion over an extended period of time. If the group struc- 
ture and activities being used are not making noticeable 
progress along many of these lines by the end of the first 
semester, for instance, then teachers should reassess the 
extent to which they are actually engaging students in 
cooperative learning. 

The list is also relevant for teachers not using groups 
or using groups only sparingly over the course of a 
school year. If teachers and their students are not achiev- 
ing the results listed above from the strategies, resources, 
and activities they arc using, they should seriously con- 
sider cooperative learning group strategies. 

An Invitation 

We invite social studies educators to study and reflect 
upon the information in these chapters. Wc invite them 
to acquire a conception of appropriate cooperative 
learning and to envision how they might use these strate- 
gies and guidelines in their classrooms. We invite educa- 
tors to arrange for face-to-face communication with col- 
id 
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leagues in their department, district, conference session, 
or college classroom to review this information and 
develop this vision cooperatively. Taking such steps 
should encourage social studies educators to work col- 
laboratively and cooperatively to increase the effective- 
ness of cooperative learning groups in their classrooms. 
Finally, we invite social studies educators to ensure their 
social studies classroom activities facilitate successful 
social study via appropriate cooperative learning struc- 
tures. When these are done, the evidence suggests that 
students can and will "get better together." 

Notes 

The mono *'Gening Better Together'' orginated with Jim 
Wcyand, former principal of Bill Reed Junior High School in 
Loveland, Colorado. A most remarkable educator, Jim invent- 
ed and used many of the concepts and principles of cooperative 
learning with his faculty and staff beginning in the early 1970s 
to build and maintain cooperatively one of the most powerful, 
effective, and collegia I instructional staffs one author, Robert 
Stahl, has personally encountered. Jim's genuine Concern for 
students and student success evolved into n collegia I team 
whose members, by working as a staff development coopera- 
tive learning team, '*gor better together'' to enable students to 
achieve remarkable levels of academic, affective, and social 
abilities. 

-Introductory descriptions of a number of cooperative 
learning models are available in the works referenced at the 
end of these chapters. 
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From ''Academic Strangers'' to Successful Members of a Cooperative 
Learning Group: An Inside-the-Learner Perspective 



Robert J. Stahl 
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Students typically enter K-1 2 classrooms as individ- 
uals, independent and primarily alone as learners, 
although perhaps not alone in the nonacademic 
aspects of their lives. They expect to complete the 
bulk of their academic learning alone and to receive 
rewards or grades based on their accomplishments. 

Although students occasionally work on joint pro- 
jects, they usually work independently of peers. Students 
may copy homework, make sure another knows the 
assignment to be completed, or check their answers with 
those of their peers. As these interactions occur, we 
might overhear statements such as: "This is the correct 
answer to this question," "This is the way I solved this 
problem," and "Here's where I found this answer." 
Sometimes they decide to divide the work. Each com- 
pletes a separate part and then they put the parts togeth- 
er into a final repoit or project. In other cases they may 
spend time helping one another while estimating the 
extent to which they may be endangering their own 
chances for success. If helping others threatens personal 
success, students typically withdraw to complete their 
work alone. 

Cooperative situations such as these are almost 
exclusively oriented toward completing a task, which is 
the main purpose of assignments and the single-minded 
goal of nearly every student. One student's comment, 
''Right or wrong, it\s done,'' expresses this view well. 
Students sense that the purpose of group assignments is 
to generate an acceptable product regardless of what 
they learn or do not learn in the process. In these situa- 
tions, teachers find far too few opportunities to provide 
the individualized attention each student may need. 
Within traditional groups, students often place little 
emphasis on ensuring that they learn or comprehend 
what the group studies. They sense that they are 
accountable for completing their respective parts rather 
than achieving the project's full range of instructional 
outcome objectives, 

iVIany students are academic loners, if not academic 
strangers, in the midst of other students acting essen- 
tially the same way. Although some may be social 



peers to others, few are perceived that way and even 
fewer are perceived as academic resources. Indeed, stu- 
dents depend on nearly everything except other stu- 
dents as resources for learning. They may have come to 
devalue the knowledge and support of classmates 
because of the risk of being wrong themselves. Further- 
more, without the knowledge, the ability, and practice 
in how to work and cooperate with others toward 
ensuring the success of all, the chances are great that 
the group's efforts will not attain the group or individ- 
ual success intended. 

The social setting of learning activities and the social 
processes involved within learning environments play 
powerful roles in student academic and social activities. 
For one thing, the learning activities are social in that 
the very words and language rules used are part and 
parcel of the culture(s) in which students live. As 
Bruner (1986) recognized, most learning in most set- 
tings by nearly every person occurs as a communal 
activity, as a sharing of the culture. Students must 
make knowledge their own, but they must accomplish 
this in a community of those who influence and share 
their environment. Within classroom settings, students 
share, negotiate, and revise meanings in light of the 
responses of others. These responses occur whether or 
not direct interaction takes place among students (or 
between students and the teacher) on academic con- 
tent, social interaction skills, and affective concerns. 
Students also make inferences about the range of rela- 
tionships and interactions they may have with others in 
the same classroom. Consequently, many students infer 
that although their c!. /. r.ates may be called upon to 
help them complete projects, they themselves are not 
sources for helping their peers learn the content and 
abilities aligned with these projects. 

What It Is Like to Be an Academic Stranger: 
A First-Person Scenario 

The f jllowing scenario illustrates a student's perspec- 
tive on what it means to be an "academic loner" or an 
"academic stranger" to one's peers. 
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Student qs on kadeniic Loner 

In my social studies classroom, I learn mostly by 
working by myself to complete assignments. 
Nearly all my efforts to learn the content and abili- 
ties expected are done alone. 1 engage in most 
tasks independently of what all other students in 
my class are doing or achieving. What i do and 
how well 1 do it are essentially unrelated to the 
accomplishments of others. The rewards and 
grades 1 receive are my own based solely on what I 
have accomplished. In most instances, my success, 
or lack of success, has no bearing on the rewards 
and grades others receive (Johnson et al. 1984; 
Johnson, Johnson, and Holubec 1990). 

At times, working as an individual is a positive 
experience with worthwhile academic and person- 
al benefits. In these situations I have the chance to 
learn about things in which I am personally inter- 
ested, 1 even learn new abilities that enable me to 
do things 1 have always wanted to do. Most of the 
time, however, 1 have to work toward learning 
knowledge and abilities that are not consistent 
with my interests. Even my teacher likes some top- 
ics a great deal and has little interest in other topics 
we are supposed to study. Having to focus on sub- 
ject matter content and tasks is not necessarily 
bad; this focus just usually does not match my 
preferences. I would like to study social studies if I 
could find topics meaningful and be successful in 
my efforts. 

The classroom routines are set up for me to 
work most of the time essentially alone next to 
others who are also working alone. Therefore, I 
rely heavily upon my teacher and the textbook to 
provide most of the information I am expected to 
learn. My teacher's assignments often stress com- 
pleting certain projects such as reading the chapter, 
completing worksheets, or solving problems. What 
1 really have to learn in order to be highly success- 
ful is often not clear until we have a test. In other 
words, 1 find myself being informed as to what I 
am to do rather than what I am to learn. For 
instance, I might be directed to complete a work- 
sheet on the material in a chapter, draw a figure of 
a Pilgrim on the class mural before Thanksgiving, 
or write a short essay on my reaction to liome past 
or current event. 

When 1 am done with my assignments, i usually 
think I understand the material even though I later 
find out all or a portion of my ideas and concep- 
tions are inaccurate and incomplete. If my personal 
understandings make sense to me, then, like all 
people, I continue to treat my versions of the mate- 
rial and events as being correct until I decide i have 
to revise them, I depend entirely upon my teacher 
to tell me when and where I need help and to sup- 



ply positive feedback when 1 succeed or make 
progress. 

My classmates who fall behind in their work 
need more direct and frequent help to learn what 
all of us are expected to learn. Unfortunately, my 
teacher usually discovers this at a time when the 
entire class is moving on to new topics or content. 
When students sense that they are too far behind, 
riiar effort and time spent learning will not enable 
them to catch up, and that they will not get the 
help they need, they usually stop paying attention, 
spending time, and exerting effort to learn what is 
expected. As one student said, "if 1 know I'm 
going to fail no matter how hard 1 try, why bother 
trying?'' 

Competition: For Me to Win, Someone Else Has to Fail 

For me, competition exists when I find myself 
striving to achieve something that is available in 
such limited quantities that not everyone can attain 
it regardless of what they do. For instance, in a 
basketball tournament, only one team can become 
champion; all teams compete against each other to 
achieve something (first place) that from the start 
everyone knows not all the teams can reach. In the 
classroom, when the rewards are limited to only a 
few% no matter how hard I work or how^ much I 
learn, competition exists although my teacher may 
not think it does. 

My teacher creates a competitive environment 
by limiting the number of rewards, such as A 
grades, that will be given out for a particular test 
or at the end of the course. If my teacher believes 
that having too many students receive A grades is a 
sign of low standards, then limiting the rewards we 
may earn keeps the number of high grades at an 
acceptable level. For each student in my class who 
earns the highest reward, at least one other student 
cannot be allowed to be as successful. This com- 
petitive situation exists mostly for those suidents 
who strive to achieve the few high rewards avail- 
able. Those who choose to compete realize from 
the start that not all of them will be allowed to 
make A grades, iMany students, however, choose 
not to compete. 

F^ven whole-class question-and-answer sessions 
are often competitive (Kagan 1989--90), We com- 
pete for the teacher's attention and praise as indi- 
viduals operating independently of all others in the 
class. When the teacher selects me and 1 answer 
correctly, all others lose the chance to answer and 
be praised. In order for others to be praised, the 
first student selected must answer incorrectly or 
incompletely — that is, my chances for attention 
and praise depend upon the failure of my class- 
mates. Most of my teachers are not aware that cer- 
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tain whole-class discussion behaviors generate 
competition. Many of these behaviors discourage 
our participation and, hence, our achievement. 
One obvious sign of this effect is that fewer and 
fewer of my classmates vie to answer questions as 
the school year progresses. Unfortunately, tradi- 
tional classroom leaming environments are rarely 
structured to enable most of us to become active 
arid successful participants (e.g., Kagan 1989-90, 
1990). 

Teachers who begin the year opposing the 
notion of competition may resort to it out of frus- 
tration or desperation as many of their students 
continue to score low on tests, fall behind, and 
become increasingly apathetic. The teacher may 
add friendly competition for limited rewards to 
entice us to participate and exert the effort neces- 
sary to succeed on particular tasks. We sometimes 
even play our own versions of "Jeopardy!," 
"Family Feud," or "Twenty Questions," as a means 
to have fun and change our classroom routine. 
Students often leave these contests or games being 
perceived as winners or losers in the class. The 
excitement of the contest passes quickly, but once 
the winners are revealed, e' eryone lives with th." 
knowledge they have of the success or failure of 
every student involved. 

Consequently, competitive activities sometimes 
make us resist involvement, learning, and success 
in future activities. As the ranking of students' abil- 
ities becomes public and clear, these competitive 
activities tend to widen the existing differences 
among students' academic knowledge and abilities, 
which in turn widen negative perceptions of others 
on the basis of their gender, race, or ethnicity. In 
effect, by sorting students into "winners" and 
"losers," competition perpetuates conditions in 
which nearly all students lose in terms of what 
they could have potentially achieved. 

In all these activities I continue to see myself as 
an academic stranger to my classmates and to be 
perceived by them as a stranger, even a threat, to 
their academic growth and success. 

Our Work in Groups Rather Than as Groups 

Working in groups and completing group assign- 
ments are often part of my social studies course. 
These groups are rarely more than collections of 
students who sit together, complete essentially 
independent tasks, and fit their individual parts 
together so they have a single product as proof of 
their cooperative effort. In these instances, students 
primarily work m groups rather than ds groups. I 
work near other members of my group instead of 
with them as part of a team of learners. In such sit- 
uations, the frequency, quantity, and quality of our 
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interactions are low and the achievement for all is 
lower than it should be considering the time spent. 
Often we do not even participate in face-to-face 
interaction. 

When we work in these groups, a number of 
roles emerge that reinforce the notion that we nre 
to work in our groups primarily to finish the 
assignment. The "divvy-uppers" ensure that the 
assignment is divvied up into parts with each per- 
son assigned to a part. The "lookouts" position 
themselves to survey the room to let us know when 
the teacher is approaching and when certain limited 
resources, such as atlases and dictionaries, are avail- 
able. The "get-it-doners" are those that make sure 
at least some of us stay on task to get the assign- 
ment done. These students may even do the work 
of others just to get a project finished. The "put-it- 
togetherers" emerge as we need to assemble the dif- 
ferent parts, make them fit, and make up the transi- 
tions, introduction, and ending. They do the polish- 
ing off work. There may even emerge one or more 
"bail-outers." These students will work along with 
the others at the beginning, but will essentially drop 
out of the group and go it alone if they sense that 
staying with the group's effort will be bad for their 
grades or rewards. In some emergency cases, these 
students will do nearly fhe entire assignment them- 
selves and put everyone's name on it just to prevent 
adverse consequences. 

Rarely do we spend time making sure that all 
are learning the material as well as they can. I 
sometimes learn a lot from my groupmates, and 
they may learn something from me. Both of these 
are unpredictable by-p-oducts of nearly all group 
work in my class. At the same time we do not 
seem to learn much about how a group is sup- 
posed to work. Fach group operates according to 
the personalities of the people involved rather than 
according to guidelines about ways we need to 
think and act as a group and within a group. 

Even here, in the m«dst of my classmates, the 
perception persists among us that we are strangers 
rather than resources for each other's learning. 
Of course, the above scenario does not hold for every 
student in every group in every class. Its purpose is to 
illustrate a perspective that is not always considered as 
teachers make decisions al ')ut individual and group 
assignments. A large part of this scenario was abstracted 
from the literature on cooperative learning, especially as 
it has been contrasted with individual and t>'pical group 
strategics. 

Cooperative learning advocates reject the notion that 
students remain "academic strangers" to one another 
and stress the important ways that each student can play 
a role in the academic success of other students. 
Cooperative learning groups lead to group success that 
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can be accomplished only by the personal achievement 
of each group member. 

Student as an Academic Colleague 

This section describes the perspective of students in 
social studies classrooms using appropriate cooperative 
learning structures and guidelines. A hypothetical stu- 
dent's perspective is offered as a contrast to the previous 
scenario of student life in many noncooperative class- 
room settings. 

Students os Cooperative Leorning Team Members: 
No Lor^ger Academic Strangers 

In my social studies classroom, we work in groups 
and have group tasks to complete. These groups, 
however, are not like most of the groups I have 
worked in before; they are different in a number of 
ways. Although our teacher places us in groups to 
learn social studies content and abilities, i have 
noticed that a number of features occur each time 
we form groups. 

Each group is as heterogeneous as possible^ 
according to gender, ethnicity, race, and knowl- 
edge and abilit) levels (Kagan 1990; Johnson et al. 
1984; Slavin 1989, 1990, 1991). This mixture 
ensures tuav I come in close contact with and 
actively interact with everyone in the class, includ- 
ing students other than those from my own gen- 
der, race, or ethnic background. With these groups 
functioning as they do, I have revised a number of 
perceptions of these students and what they can 
achieve as well as what they can contribute to my 
success. 

The teacher and students set cIclV\ specific indi- 
vidual and group goals (Johnson et al. 1984; 
Slavin 1990, 1991). From the start, each group 
and each group member has a clear notion of 
exactly what is to be learned and what evidence 
beyond the group activities is required to verify 
that we have attained and maintained the estab- 
lished learning goals. Unlike some classes where a 
group might be assigned to complete a project or 
worksheet, my teacher's group assignments require 
that we learn the informatk)n and abilities that the 
assignment represents. I learned early that having a 
good-looking grcnip report was not sufficient; all 
of us had to learn what was in the report. None of 
us was accustomed to that expectation. 

We also found that not only was the group 
responsible for completing the learning task as a 
group but each of us was also held individually 
accountable for the learning (Johnson ct al. 1 984; 
Slavin 1989, 1990). Not only was each group 
responsible for learning the assigned information 
and abilities, the teacher also rested and assessed 
each of us to determine the extent of our personal 



success. I not only had to complete the work in the 
group, I had to learn to the best of my ability and 
help each of my groupmates to learn as well. We 
found we could no longer hide behind the group 
project without learning all the material and abili- 
ties ourselves. I get a grade for my personal 
achievement within and as a result of these groups. 

What really helps is that the teacher provides 
worthwhile ^ro//p rewards (Slavin 1989, 1990; 
Johnson, Johnson, and Holubec 1990). When the 
results of the group's efforts and achievement are 
good enough, the teacher rewards all members of 
the group on the basis of the group members' indi- 
vidual achievement. Sometimes the reward is more 
points added to all of our grades. We know, how- 
ever, that we must meet the teacher's high expecta- 
tions for all of us to get the best rewards. I also 
realize that the teacher wants all of us to learn the 
material well, so in nearly every case each group 
can earn the highest reward only when its mem- 
bers collectively achieve at the level expected. 

In order to achieve our learning goals, the struc- 
ture of the group work is such that a division of 
required individual tasks is necessary. My teacher 
provides clear guidelines to ensure that we all have 
separate tasks to complete successfully as an inte- 
gral part of the final group goal. When necessary, 
my teacher takes time from classroom activities to 
help each of us with comprehending and refining 
our individual tasks. From the start it is not a 
guessing game for us. Besides, the earlier I know 
exactly what I need to do to help the group suc- 
ceed, the sooner 1 can get to work and achieve 
what is necessary. 

A positive interdependence anumg group mem- 
bers emerges (Johnson and Johnson 1989). My 
groupmates and I quickly realize that we need the 
help of others. Flvery one of us eventually accepts 
the responsibility for our own learning and 
achievement and for the learning and achievement 
of all group members. This interdependence is nec- 
essary for us to function as a group. It is vital for 
us to attain our group goal collectively. The group 
guidelines ensure as much as possible that each of 
us is dependent upon all other group members for 
all of us to achieve our group and individual goals. 

An extensive amount of face-to-face interaction 
is necessary for us to work and succeed as a group 
(Johnson and Johnson 1989). Flach time our group 
meets, I try to engage in direct and continuing 
face-to-face dialogues with my groupmates as we 
share and consider our knowledge and abilities 
and check our own learning. We arrange our 
chairs and desks so that this face-to-face dialogue 
can occur. This interaction works to ensure that all 
group members learn the required information and 
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abilities, complete the shared assignment, and 
achieve the academic goals. 

As we work together in these structured ways, 
we learn civility attitudes and abilities (Casteel 
1990). We are acquiring, refining, and using per- 
spectives and behaviors that will enable each of us 
to be effective members of the social community 
and culture of the group, hi order to establish and 
maintain a civil environment for our group interac- 
tions and work, we communicate as clearly as pos- 
sible; resolve disagreements through compromise, 
persuasion, and negotiation; share knowledge, 
abilities, and self; and facilitate completion of 
group subtasks (Johnson and Johnson 1989). 
Instead of dreading coming to class each day, I 
find that the class is socially attractive, encourag- 
ing, and powerful. 

My teacher helps us to describe, practice, and 
refine the many group-processing abilities neces- 
sary for our groups to function well. These pro- 
cessing abilities are also important in other groups 
in which \ participate outside of class. Like each 
group member, I am expected to assume various 
roles. These roles include but are not limited to 
those of recorder, encourager, checker, leader, and 
reader. Eventually I will have to play all these 
roles. I am learning !iow to carry out these roles in 
addition to learning my social studies material. My 
teacher tells us that these roles and those associat- 
ed with being civil contribute to the social study 
part of social studies. 

I sense that when we operate in these groups the 
way they are supposed to work, every student in 
the class, especially in my group, has an equal 
opportunity for success (Slavin 1989). My teacher 
uses guidelines so that our cooperative learning 
groups establish conditions that allow each student 
to be as successful as any other student in the 
group and in the class as a whole. 

I have been especially pleased with these group 
assignments because the teacher allows sufficient 
time for learning what each of us needs. In most 
cases, my teacher allows each student and each 
group enough time to learn the required informa- 
tion and abilities. When we do not have enough 
time to learn, the academic and other benefits of 
our social study using cooperative learning groups 
are limited (Johnson, Johnson, and Holubec 1990; 
see also, for example, Carroll 1989; Dempster 
1988, 1991; Stahl 1989; in press). Since my 
teacher began using cooperative learning groups, 
we get and stay with assignments for extended 
periods of time. As a result, my teacher gives us 
more time to complete our group work. The end 
result is that more of us learn more than when less 
time was allowed for group work. 



Once the groups complete their work, our 
teacher takes time to announce publicly the 
groups* achievement and the rewards to be distrib- 
uted to those that attain or surpass the high stan- 
dards established before the groups began their 
work. This is an exciting time for us, especially 
since the number of groups whose members suc- 
ceed is so high. 

When wc are finished with our group work, my 
teacher often takes the time to help us reflect on 
our group-processing alnlities (Johnson and 
Johnson 1989). As an individual and as a group 
member, I am asked to stop periodically to reflect 
upon and assess my own and the group's opera- 
tions, interactions, and progress. I am then asked 
to decide how I might improve my interpersonal 
and group- processing abilities to increase the effec- 
tiveness of the group as a learning team. 
As with the first scenario, this description does not 
hold for every student in every classroom in every situa- 
tion. When teachers use cooperative learning groups 
appropriately over an extended period of time, a per- 
spective like that described above can become prevalent 
among students. As depicted here, when teachers use 
cooperative learning, students are not allowed to be 
academic loners" and to remain "academic strangers" 
to one another. 

Ultimately, working in cooperative learning groups 
produces many positive results because they enable stu- 
dents to gain access to and complete many of the inter- 
nal processing tasks they need to complete to be highly 
successful. The next section introduces three critical ele- 
ments f(/r individual learner achievement that appropri- 
ate cooperative learning groups provide. 

What Each Student Needs to Be a Successful Learner: 
An Inside-the-Learner Perspective 

Much of the cooperative learning literature and many 
training sessions focus on teacher and student require- 
ments to work effectively in groups as learning teams. 
We would expect that when teachers implement the 
selected structure and guidelines, the benefits of coopera- 
tive learning will result. Unless the individual and group 
activities enable students to gain internally what each 
needs to be academically successful, however, the bene- 
fits will not occur no matter how much effort students 
exert. Social studies educators need an adequate concep- 
tion of students' needs from an inside-the-learner per- 
spective to complement their notions of what they need 
to provide outside the learner in the form of cooperative 
learning guidelines and group goals. 

Ihe Student qs Learner 

Students are dynamic, active information processors 
who continually generate, construct, revise, apply, test, 
and assess their personal understandings of the world, 
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themselves, and their experiences (Stahl 1989). Students 
ultimately decide individually which events, materials, 
and data they will attend to and how each infobit' will 
be made meaningful and be related to other infobits. 
Students invent or construct meaning and make sense 
of what they encounter by using previously acquired 
information to act upon and manipulate newly encoun- 
tered information. The already acquired sets of infor- 
mation constitute both knowledge and "prior knowl- 
edge" at a particular moment. The results of these 
inventing, sense-making, and meaning-making activi- 
ties arc labeled constructs, conceptions, worldviews, 
perspectives, and infoschemata.- 

Each student also decides, almost always uncon- 
sciously, how permanently stored information will be 
used to make sense of and assign meanin^^ to newly 
encountered material and data. The student even decides 
whether something is a problem or is worthy of further 
attention. All individuals assign personal meaning to the 
external information and events they encounter and per- 
ceive to exist as well as to all information and concep- 
tions they generate internally. This meaning and this 
meaning alone influences personal judgments. The 
meanings, perceptions, conceptions, and results of sense- 
making decisions may be either stored permanently in 
the brain or forgotten, sometimes within seconds. 

This view of students reveals that their brains do not 
operate as sponges that absorb external informa<-ion — 
such information cannot be directly transferred into 
somcone*s brain as if it were a video recorder. Essential- 
ly, from the moment a student encounters an external 
event or material, a series of high-speed decisions that 
assign personal meaning to what is encountered is begun. 
The result is a version of what the student thinks occurred 
or thinks the material says from his or her own point of 
view. This meaning may be, and often is, different in 
intent, content, and form from that of the teacher or 
textbook. Unless the student reflects upon and reassesses 
the meanings initially assigned to the information, that 
version of the event or material will be considered an 
accurate and complete representation. Students, like 
their teachers, use their invented versions as a base to 
make sense of other materials they encounter within and 
outside the classroom. In far too many instances stu- 
dents construct inadequate versions of what they 
encounter in social studies classes as they strive to 
achieve the selected instructional outcome objectives. 

If students are to achieve established social studies 
goals, they must eventually construct sets of organized 
and meaningful information aligned with each goal. This 
information serves as requisite knowledge to guide deci- 
sions and actions consistent with the selected goals. In 
addition, students should be able to use this information 
when needed in the form of academic, social, and affec- 
tive abilities. Another way of viewing what each student 
needs to be a successful learner is through a model of 



learning in school settings that emphasizes what the stu- 
dent needs rather than what the teacher needs to provide 
or do. 

A Model of School Leoming 

In educational settings learning may be defined as 
acquiring new information or new abilities to use infor- 
mation such that the information or ability is accessible 
to the person twenty-three or more hours beyond the 
class period in which the information or ability was first 
encountered or used (Stahl 1989; in press). ^ Learning 
involves a series of internal information-processing 
events that each person must complete to transfer the 
new information or ability into permanent storage. 
Essentially, learning involves making one or more 
changes both in the existing knowledge housed in per- 
manent storage and in the ability to use this knowledge 
at some future lime. Given this definition, the teacher 
and student alike cannot confirm what has been learned 
until approximately twenty-three or more hours after a 
class period has ended. 

Therefore, just because students are active, having 
fun, and appear to be learning something new docs not 
mean that what they are thinking about or doing during 
that same class period has been or will be ''Earned. 
Ample evidence from numerous research stUL.es and 
from teachers' classroom experiences verify that students 
frequently forget much of what they appear to have 
learned quite well on a previous day. 

In addition, social studies educators should not 
assume that the processing associated with learning 
guarantees that what is learned, as determined by the 
learner or some external standard, is correct, c()mplete, 
appropriate, or relevant to a task, an expected ability, or 
a future need. Even the individual learner cannot guar- 
antee that certain information, conceptions, or abilities 
will be stored permanently. Nor can the learner guaran- 
tee that what is stored will be accurate or will be 
retrieved when needed. 

The elements that determine the extent of learning 
success can be expressed in the following way: 
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As this equation suggests, the three critical elements nec- 
essary for successful learning are, in abbreviated torm, 
(a) appropriate and sufficient information, (h) appropri- 
ate and sufficient internal processing events completed 
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and possible to complete, and (c) sufficient productive 
time spent learning (Stahl 1989, in press). The informa- 
tion one needs depends upon the particular abilit>' to be 
learned and the level of success one wishes to achieve. 
For instance, to be competent inquirers students will 
need information different from that needed to be skilled 
at applying a concept to distinguish between examples 
and nonexamples. Processing events reff'r to h >w the 
learner considers, manipulates, and uses inforiiuition. 
Processing events include but are not limited to para- 
phrasing, organizing, interpreting, forming associations, 
and applying information. The time-spent element refers 
to the actual number of minutes, hours, days, weeks, 
and months each student must spend to achieve the 
desired level of success. 

All three elements are interrelated and interdepen- 
dent; none is considered the most important in its own 
right. For instance, to place high value on having stu- 
dents process information without having them acquire 
and process information directly aligned with the goal, 
or without having students spend sufficient time to com- 
plete the processing, will not enable them to be as suc- 
cessful as the teacher desires. Social studies teachers will, 
therefore, want to provide students opportunities to 
attain 100 percent of what each student needs of each of 
these three elements for every ability to be learned. 

Returning to the formula noted earlier, the degree of 
success for every ability can range from 0 to lUO percent, 
with 100 percent representing the highest level of 
achievement that is acceptable at a particular moment. 
The higher the expected level of achievement, the more 
each of these three elements will be required. The three 
elements within the parentheses reflect ratios, not frac 
tions. The bottom section for each is always lUO percent 
of what is needed for a particular levc 1 of success. The 
top section of each ratio may range fron. 0 to 100 per- 
cent. To be 100 percent successful, the top of each vari- 
able ratio must always be 100 percent. To the extent 
that any one or more of these elements is below 100 per- 
cent of what is needed, the learner will be less successful 
than if all three were completely fulfilled. Desire and 
effort cannot replace what is needed in each of these 
three critical elements. 

For any ability, an overabundance in one element will 
never compensate for less than 100 percent of what the 
learner needs in one or both other elements. For 
instance, giving students more time without access to the 
critical information they need will not make up for the 
information, no matter how long a period of time they 
are allowed. Similarly, having students encounter infor- 
mation they must learn without the opportunities to 
process the information in appropriate ways will not 
lead to the learning teachers may expect. The require- 
ments for the bottom section of each ratio will vary from 
one ability to another and will likely vary from one stu- 



dent to another. At the beginning of instruction, students 
in a single classroom will likely vary in the extent to 
which they approach 100 percent for each of the three 
variables (Stahl 1989; in press)."' 

Implications for Social Studies Education 

Social studies instruction will be effective to the extent 
that it provides students access tc. the appropriate infor- 
mation, processing, and time they ntod in order to be 
successful. Invariably, students will differ in the quantity 
and quality of what they have and what they need to be 
successful from each of the three critical elements. In 
addition to the academic content and abilities to be 
learned, learners also need descriptive and supportive 
feedback on the extent to which they are actually acquir- 
ing the infobits and abilities required for the achievement 
level expected. To the extent that such feedback is not 
provided or allowed, the instructional environment will 
always be less than optimally effective no matter how 
good the model, the method, or the teacher appears to 
be. Conversely, no teaching model will be optimally 
effective if its implementation limits students' fulfillment 
of the three elemental areas required for learning. 

Appropriate Cooperative Learning Provides Students 
Access to What They Need to Be Successful 

Cooperative learning models provide students with 
many opportunities to gain access to the information 
they need, to complete the processing they need to com- 
plete, and to spend extended on-task time learning in 
direct alignment with the social studies goals selected. By 
building a community of learners, on-task cooperative 
groups serve to (a) increase the relevant information that 
would otherwise be available to a single person, (b) pro- 
vide and support alternative versions and perspectives of 
what they are studying, (c) help students complete 
appropriate internal information processing, (d) increase 
the use of self-regulatory abilities to stay focused, (e) 
monitor students' thinking and actions such that correc- 
tion and reinforcement will be more immediate, fre- 
quent, and constructive, and (f) verify students' ideas 
and abilities within moments after being expressed. 
When students work as groups to facilitate each other's 
learning, each student has engaged time to learn infor- 
macion and abilities associated with the goals. In addi- 
tion, the social interaction allows thinking and its results 
to take a somewhat public, therefore observable, form. 
As students talk, their peers, the teacher, and the stu- 
dents themselves can attend to these public statements to 
assess the content, meanings, and applications of their 
thinking. The second scenario presented earlier illus- 
trates how cooperative learning groups tend to provide 
more students with improved access co what they need 
to learn effectively. 
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Epilogue 

This chapter stresses learning and achievement within 
the social studies classroom from an inside-t he- learner 
perspective. It provides a conceptual framework of the 
student as learner to complement the teacher and stu- 
dent activity framework that the literature on coopera- 
tive learning emphasizes. One value of this perspective is 
that it helps the social studies educator consider what 
needs to occur within and around students during effec- 
tive instructional strategics such as cooperative learning. 

Notes 

^Jnfohit (plural, infohits) is a term coined by the author in 
1983 to denote any piece or hit of information or data. 

'JnfoschetUiihJ (singular, infoschcma) is a tcrni used to label 
the organized clusters of interrelated information learners con- 
struct, store, and use as their "prior knowledge.'' More details 
on infoschcmata and other aspects of this position are available 
elsewhere (e.g., Stahl 1989, in press). 

'This definition is proposed as a viable one for distinguish- 
ing among learning, what is learned, and what is forgotten iu 
school scttififis (also sec Stahl, in press). 

■'Sec, for example, Rloom (1976), Carroll (1989), and 
Dempster (!9S8, 1991) for a similar claim pertaining only to 
the time variable. 
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Cooperative hanvng is a research and development 
success story. Scores of educational research and 
evaluation projects document the instructional 
effectiveness of cooperative learning with students 
in classrooms. These research and evaluation efforts also 
have contributed ro the refinement of various coopera- 
tive learning techniques. Furthermore, inquiry into coop- 
erative learning has clarified ihe general conditions 
under which educators can reasonably expect their stu- 
dents to engage in productive, cooperative work in set- 
rings outside particular cooperative learning group 
strategies. Consequently, social studies teachers have a 
considerable knowledge base on which to decide (a) 
whether to use cooperative learning techniques, (b) 
which techniques to try, and (c) how properly to imple- 
ment the cooperative learning approach(es) they select. 

In the form of a conversation between a teacher and a 
cooperative learning advocate, this chapter reviews 
research on cooperative learning with the practical con- 
siderations of a teacher foremost. 

Tka(,HKR: if I use small-group cooperative learning 
techniques to teach my students, can I expect my stu- 
dents to learn more historical and social scientific knowl- 
edge than they do with conventional whole-class and 
individual seatwork instructional procedures? 

y\nvc)(:ATK: In general, the answer is yes. Many 
research projects have been conducted to study the 
effects of cooperative learning techniques on academic 
achievement in middle school arid high school class- 
rooms. The findings of most of those studies support the 
claim that cooperation usually produces higher levels of 
student achievement than competitive and individualistic 
instructional activities. The academic effectiveness of 
cooperative learning varies, however, with the specific 
techniques selected and how well the teacher and stu- 
dents implement the techniques. 

T: If I try cooperative learning, I want to use the best 
technique. In terms of students' academic achievement, 
which cooperative learning technique is the most effective? 

A: Data are available for comparing several coopera- 
tive learning techniques. Please be cautious. Selecting the 



"best" technique requires more criteria than just a com- 
parison of each technique's overall achievement effects. 
Nevertheless, having information about the academic 
achievement results of a particjiar technique is valuable. 

Slavin (1990) recendy explored the effects of the vari- 
ous cooperative learning techniques on students' 
achievement by reviewing sixty-eight school-based 
experiments that compared cooperative learning with 
other methods. He examined existing research on the 
following lechniques: Student Teams-Achievement 
Divisions, Teams-Games-Tournament, Team- Assisted 
Instruction, Cooperative Integrated Reading and 
Composition, Learning Together, Jigsaw, and Group 
Investigation. He also reviewed a handful of studies 
focused on other, lesser-known techniques. Taken 
together, the cooperative learning techniques produced 
superior academic achievement in 72 percent of the 
experiments; only 12 percent showed superior effects for 
the noncooperative comparison instruction. 

Slavin's examination also allows a comparison of the 
effectiveness of the cooperative learning techniques 
reviewed in the sixty-eight experiments. Student Teams- 
Achievement Divisions demonstrated superior achieve- 
ment effects in 86 percent of the studies (18 of 21). 
Teams-Games-Tournament demonstrated superior 
effects in 75 percent of the studies (9 of 12). Team- 
Assisted Instruction and C>)operative Integrated Reading 
and Composition each showed superior effects in 100 
percent of the studies (i.e., Team-Assisted Instruction in 
5 of 5, and Cooperative Integrated Reading and Compo- 
sition in 7 of 7). Lx?arning Together demonstrated superi- 
or results in 56 percent of its studies (5 of 9). Jigsaw 
achieved superiority in only 25 percent of the studies (2 
of 8). Group Investigation produced superior effects in 
60 percent of the studies (3 of 5). 

T: It looks like the research says Team-Assisted 
Instruction and Cooperative Integrated Reading and 
Composition are the best cooperative learning tech- 
niques followed by Student Teams-Achievement 
Divisions. Do you agree? 

A: The research evidence does not tell us which are 
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the best techniques. Resenrch reports arc a source of 
information we must interpret in lij^ht of our educational 
goals and the realities of the environment in which we 
teach. Some of the techniques were developed to teach 
specific types of subject matter. Team-Assisted Instruc- 
tion was designed to teach mathematics and Cooperative 
Integrated Rending and Composition was designed for 
language arts instruction; Student Teams-/\chievemcnt 
Divisions and Teams-(!ames-Tournament appear to 
work best with objectives focused on knowledge, com- 
prehension, and application, but Group Investigation 
was designed for higher-cognitive learning. Academic 
achievement is an important learning outcome, but 
affective goals such as interpersonal relationships are 
also important. 

T: I often feel suspicious of research. New techniques, 
for example, can show excellent results because students' 
motivational levels are high due to novelty and the spe- 
cial attention students receive in an experiment. Were 
these experiments conducted in laboratories or in 
schools under more or less real-life conditions? 

A: Slavin reported that he selected the sixty-eight 
studies out of a considerably larger set of cooperative 
learning research reports. The sixt>'-eight studies satisfied 
the following conditions. First, they lasted at least twen- 
ty hours (i.e., four weeks of classes). This reduced the 
likelihood of attributing the results to novelty or motiva- 
tion because of special attention. Second, students in the 
cooperative learning classes and in the comparison treat- 
ment classes studied the same material to achieve the 
same objectives; none used placebo treatments. Third, 
the studies provided evidence that students in both the 
cooperative and comparison classes were strikingly simi- 
lar at the beginning of the study. This standard was met 
through either random assignment of students to classes 
or pretests that showed the groups to be similar. Finally, 
achievement tests assessed the same objectives in both 
instructional treatments. Nearly all the studies were con- 
ducted in school settings, 

T: This research sounds good, but I have another 
question. People talk about statistical significance, but I 
am more concerned about practical significance. The dif- 
ference between two groups of students could be statisti- 
cally significant but the difference could be so small that 
it has no practical value. If I am going to try cooperative 
learning, I want to be sure I am aiming for an achieve- 
ment effect that will justify the time and energy I must 
put into a new teaching approach. What evidence is 
there about the sizes of achievement effects? 

A: Fortunately, evidence is available about magni- 
tudes of effect. The concept of effect size will help us 
think about this question. In order to compare different 
studies using different tests, students, subject matter, and 
materials, it is helpful to examine how the distribution of 
student achievement scores in various instructional con- 
ditions differ. A number of effect size statistics exist, but 



one we can use tells us how die score distributions differ 
according to standard deviation units {(Johen 1977). 

Slavin applied this effect size concept to the achieve- 
ment results of fifty-one studies that provided enough 
data to compute effect sizes. Overall, the effect size was 
.21 standard deviation in favor of the cooperative learn- 
ing techniques. Another way of stating the meaning of 
this statistic is that 58 percent of the students who par- 
ticipated in a cooperative learning treatment scored 
above the mean of students in the noncooperative treat- 
ments. 

Of course, the effect sizes varied widj the technique. In 
the Student Teams-Achievement Divisions studies, 61 per- 
cent of the experimental students scored above the com- 
parison students. In the Teams-(^ames-Tournament stud- 
ies, 65 percent of the experimental students scored above 
the mean of the comparison students. Following are the 
percentages of cooperative learning students who scored 
above the mean of the comparison students for die other 
c(K)perative learning techniques: Team-Assisted Instrucrion/ 
Cooperative Integrated Reading and Ciomposition, 5S 
percent above the mean; Learning Together, 50 percent; 
Jigsaw, 52 percent; and Group Investigation, 55 percent. 
Much variation in effect sizes exists between studies of the 
same technique; for example, Teams-Ganies-Tournanicnt 
effect sizes varied from a low of 48 percent above the 
comparison group mean to 98 percent ab{)\'e. 

If no difference existed between cooperative and non- 
cooperative instruction, we would expect 50 percent o\ 
the cooperative learning students to be above the mean 
of the students in the noncooperative classes and vice 
versa. How large an effect must exist to be practical? 
The answer to that question depends on the retur -j you 
expect for the time and energy you invest in le;;rnmg to 
implement a new instructional approach, (iiven two 
classes of students having similar characteristics and 
studying the same subject with the same materials, how 
would you feel if a new instructional approach used in 
one class caused 58 percent of that group to score above 
the mean of the other group? If that sounds good, then 
the new instructk)nal approach would be worthwhile if 
the time and energy required to implement it were rea- 
sonable. The size of effect you require will influence 
which cooperative learning techniques appeal to you. 

T: Student Teams-Achievement Divisions and Teanis- 
Games-Tournanient still look good since more than 60 
percent of the cooperative learning students scored 
above the mean of the comparison group students. 
Learning Together and Jigsaw show no superior achieve- 
ment effect or only a tiny positive effect. Why would 
anyone bother with them if traditional teaching tech- 
niques are just as good? 

A: One reason for considering them is that a number 
of desirable attitudinal, interpersonal, or behavioral out- 
comes might accrue that students do not achieve 
through more conventional instruction. The lack of a 
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pnctical, superior achicvcMiient effect, however, is pu/.- 
/Jing. Martingly and VanSickle (1 99 1) were particularly 
curious about Jigsaw's apparent failure to produce stu- 
dent achievement superior to n on cooperative instruc- 
tion. They examined the Jigsaw experiments and discov- 
ered that nearly all used a form of jigsaw thai' included 
"neither rewards to groups nor individual accountability 
of students within groups. 

Ciroup rewards and individual accountability are 
maior characteristics of Student Teams-y\chievement 
Divisions, Teams-Cnimes-Tournament, Team-Assisted 
Instruction, and (Cooperative Integrated Reading and 
Composition. Slavin (198.3) developed a form of Jigsaw, 
Jigsaw II, that implemented these two conditions. In 
Jigsaw II, each team of students receives a group reward 
determined by summing points each student earns as a 
result of individual achievement test scores. Mattingly 
and VanSickle conducted an experiment using jigsaw II 
and observed a difference in favor of Jigsaw H with an 
effect size of .HI standard deviation; 79 percent of the 
Jigsaw II students scored above the mean of students 
who received the comparison instruction. Group 
rewards and individual accountability strengthened dra- 
matically Jigsaw's academic effect. 

Slavin (1990) reported that two of the Learning 
Together studies (Humphreys, Johnson, and Johnson 
19X2; Yager ct al. 1985) showed statistically significant 
positive results. Both of those studies, unlike the studies 
Slavin reviewed, implemented Learning Together with 
individual accountability. Unfortunately, the two posi- 
tive effect studies did not report data needed to compute 
effect sizes. 

The absence of group rewards and individual 
accountability seems to solve the mystery regarding why 
Learning Together and Jigsaw did not show substantial- 
ly stronger achievement effects in the studies reported by 
Slavin. Further analysis of Jigsaw and Learning Together 
supports Slavin's claim that cooperative learning tech- 
niques need both to provide group rewards and to hold 
individual students accountable for individual learning. 
Students' motivation to work toward academic goals in 
their learning teams is likely to be greater when their 
rewards are a function of their team performance and 
\whcn their individual contributions to the team's perfor- 
mance are obvious to their teammates. More research is 
needed, but it appears that if Learning Together and 
Jigsaw are modified to meet these rwo criteria, then they 
are likely to produce the superior academic effects of 
Student Teams-Achievement Divisions, Teams-Games- 
Tournament, Team-Assisted Instruction, and Cooper- 
ative Integrated Reading and Composition. 

T: \ understand how the structure of cooperative 
learning groups can be important. The lack of group 
rewards and individual accountability also explains why 
many small-group activities I have tried have resulted in 
one or two students doing most of the work. One of the 
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reasons less capable students might learn more in a 
cooperative learning class is that the more competent 
students help them to learn the material. Does that mean 
cooperative learning techniques should be used only in 
heterogeneous ability classes? Are they academicnlly 
valuable in homogeneous ability classes? In low-ability 
classes? 

A; We have little research on the effects of coopera- 
tive learning techniques in homogeneously grouped, 
low-ability classes, Allen and VanSickle (1984) used 
Student Teams-Achievement Divisions and compared a 
k)w-abilit>' 9di grade class with a cLass using ivholc-class 
and individual ^.eatwork activities. The mean IQ in each 
class was 75, The STAD students outscored the compar- 
ison students by 11.7 percent for an effect size of .94 
standard deviation; 83 percent of the cooperative learn- 
ing students scored above the mean of the comparison 
class. In light of the more general findings, Allen and 
VanSickle's study suggests that the motivational effect of 
the cooperative organization was strong enough to 
increase the learning effectiveness of the students in their 
study even in the absence of more capable students. 

T: Do cooperative learning techniques work better 
with some types of students than odicrs? 

A: A few studies address the question of interaction 
between cooperative instructional treatments and stu- 
dent characteristics. According to Slavin (1 98 1), Student 
Teams- Achievement Divisions and Tearns-Ciames- 
Tournament work equally well in rural, suburban, and 
urban settings. Although both African-American and 
Luropean-/\merican students tend to perform at higher 
levels with cooperative instruction when compared to 
noncooperative instruction, African-American students 
tend to demonstrate a greater difference in favor of 
cooperative learning (Lucker et al. 1976; Slavin 1977; 
Slavin and Oickle I98I). In terms of high, average, and 
low achievers, those who benefit most from cooperative 
learning vary from study to study (Slavin 1981). One 
study (Wheeler 1977) reported that students who pre- 
ferred to cooperate achieved higher scores dirough coop- 
erative learning than students who preferred to compere. 
The reverse was true in competitively structured instruc- 
tion. Ciiven the few studies addressing student-treatment 
interactions, we must interpret these findings cautiously. 

T: What kinds of affective outcomes do cooperative 
learning techniques produce? 

A: Students in cooperative learning settings tend to 
develop more positive relationships with students of 
both similar and dissimilar ethnic backgrounds (Slavin 
1990). In fact, a major motivation for developing 
Student Teams-Achievement Divisions and Teams- 
Games-Tournament was to improve race relations in 
desegregated schools. The benefits are generalizable, 
however, beyond African-American and European- 
American students in U.S. schools. Jigsaw II, for exam- 
ple, generated more cross-ethnic friendships among 
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native Anglo-Canadian stiidcnrs, West Indian immi- 
grants, and European immigrants (Zieglcr 1981). In 
Israel, Croup Investigation and Student Teams-Achieve- 
ment Divisions encouraged more positive cross-ethnic 
attitudes between Jewish students of Middle Eastern and 
European backgrounds (Sharan ct al. 1984). 

Academically handicapped students frequently are 
rejected by their nonhandicapped peers ii» mainstreamed 
classrooms, Ciooperative learning techniques usually can 
help improve student relationships in this context as 
well. Madden and Slavin (1983) observed that nonhand- 
icapped students in Student Teams-Achievement 
Divisions classes rejected academically handicapped stu- 
dents less often than in comparison classes. More posi- 
tively, Team-Assisted Instruction produced more friend- 
ships as well as fewer rejections in another study (Slavin 
1984). Other cooperative learning techniques (e.g., 
Learning Together) tend to create more positive relation- 
ships in class, but not out of class according to Ballard et 
al. (1977) and to a series of studies by Johnson and 
Johnson and their colleagues (cited in Slavin 1990). 
Studies by Slavin (1977) and Janke (1978) indicate that 
emotionally disturbed students* on-task behavior and 
peer interaction are better during and following experi- 
ence with Student Tcams-Achievemeni Divisions than 
with conventional teaching and learning techniques. 

Other studies have been conducted to investigate the 
effects of cooperative learning techniques on other affec- 
tive and behavioral outcomes including students' self- 
esteem, locus of control, time on task, classroom behav- 
ior, and enjoyment of class. Some of the research indi- 
cates that cooperative learning techniques promote posi- 
tive attitudes and classroom behavior. The research 
results, however, are mixed, and clear conclusions are 
difficult to draw at this time. 

T: It is clear that cooperative learning techniques pro- 
vide opportunities for teachers to improve students' aca- 
demic achievement and interpersonal relationships. 
What special benefits are there for social studies teachers 
who use cooperative learning techniques appropriately? 

A: Given that social studies teachers want both to 
teach their students to be active, effective citizens and to 
promote democratic values, properly implemented coop- 
erative learning techniques have much to offer. Teachers 
who want to promote democratic citizenship should 
attempt to have a classroom characterized by at least the 
following five values: 

a. Equal opportunity — Each student has an equal 
opportunity to learn. 

b. Individual welfare — The welfare of each individual 
is maximized. 

c. Meritocracy — ^The system of rewards and penalties 
is responsive to and reflective of the quality of indi- 
vidual performance and achievement. 

d. Persoual responsibility — Each individual is held 
responsible for his or her effect on the welfare of 



others. 

e. Social responsibility — Knowledge, skills, and atti- 
tudes are taught that promote the welfare of each 
individual, the class as a group, and the larger s(K'i- 
ety in such a way that they in turn are likely to 
enhance each individuaPs welfare (VanSickle 198.5). 
(iroup rewards and individual accountability in coop- 
erative learning promote both personal and social 
responsibility. The positive academic achievement effects 
of cooperative learning promote equal opportunity and 
individual welfare. The positive interpersr)nal relation- 
ships geiKM'ated m cooperative learning classrooms pro- 
mote individual welfare and personal responsibility. The 
opportunities to demonstrate competence, make contri- 
butions to team success, and be recognized for those 
contributions support individual welfare, meritocracy, 
and social responsibility. In these ways, cooperative 
learning can support the broad goals of die social studies 
curriculum. 

Numerous classroom experiments show that cooper- 
ative learning techniques that provide group goals and 
rewards and hold students individually accountable for 
their learning are likely to produce higher academic 
achievement than noncooperative instruction. Research 
also indicates that cooperative learning often produces 
more posiris'e student interpersonal attitudes and interac- 
tions and might foster other positive attitudes as well. 
Also, cooperative learning and its effects are consistent 
with the goals and values of teaching social studies (also 
see Stahl, 1992). Altogether, a great deal of evidence 
supports using cooperative learning techniques in social 
studies classes. 
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Cooperative Learnina in Social Studies: 
Balancing the Social ani the Studies 
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Cooperative learning has long been used in social 
studies. John Dewey's Project Method of the 1920s, 
primarily used in social studies, was certainly not 
the first proposal for the use of cooperative learning 
in this subject. In recent years teachers have used an 
astonishing variety of cooperative learning methods in 
social studies classrooms, and use of rhese methods is 
expanding rapidly. 

Two broad reasons justif>* using cooperative learning. 
First, these methods enhance and deepen students' learn- 
ing of the forma; curriculum. Second, they help to accom- 
plish affective goals. These include traditional affective 
goals of social studies such as commitment to civic values 
and empathy for other peoples in other cultures and eras. 
Other affective goals not unique to social studies are 
increased positive attitudes toward the subject, increased 
self-confidence in learning new content, improved rela- 
tionships among students (particularly in race relations), 
friendly attitudes toward mainstreamed students, proso- 
cial values, kindness and altruism toward others, and the 
abilit)' to work productively with others. 

Cooperative learning can indeed accomplish all of these 
academic, social, and affective goals. Simply allowing stu- 
dents to work together, however, is not enough. 
Plx peri mental research in schools over the past twenty 
years has shown that the way teachers structure and imple- 
ment cooperative learning methods affects the outcomes, 
especially achievement outcomes. Improvement in social 
studies must attend both to the socuji and to the studies. 
This chapter discusses research on the cooperative learning 
methods most often investigated and used in scKial studies 
with an eye toward describing key principles and compo- 
nents necessary to make cooperative learning approaches 
most effective for social and achievement goals. 



This chapter was written under funding from the Office of 
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Cooperative Learning Methods 

Dozens of specific cooperative learning methods are 
available with names and teachers' manuals or other 
how-to materials; hundreds of informal variations of 
these are available as well. The small number of strate- 
gies that have been empirically compared to traditionally 
taught control groups and applied in the teaching of 
social studies are briefly described below. 

Student Teams-Achievement Divisions 

In STAD (Slavin 1978, 1986), teachers assign stu- 
dents to four-member learning teams that are mixed by 
performance level, gender, and ethnicity. The teacher 
first presents a lesson and then students work within 
their teams to make sure that all team members have 
learned the lesson. Finally, all students take individual 
quizzes on the material without helping one another. 

The teacher compares students' quiz scores to their 
past averages and awards points based on the degree to 
which students can meet or exceed their earlier individ- 
ual performances. The teacher then adds these points to 
form team scores. Teams that meet certain preestab- 
lished criteria may earn certificates or other rewards. 
The whole cycle of activities, from teacher presentation 
to team practice to quiz, usually takes three to five class 
periods. 

STAD has been used in a wide variet>' of subjects, from 
mathematics to language arts to social studies, and has 
been used from grade 2 through college. It is most appro- 
priate for teaching well-defined objectives with single right 
answers, such as specific locational characteristics in geog- 
raphy and some map skills, knowledge of events in histo- 
r\', and principles of economics or government. 

Teams-Games-Tournament 

Teams-Games-Tournament (DeVries and Slavin 
1978; Slavin 1986) was the first of the Johns Hopkins 
cooperative learning methods. It uses the same teacher 
presentation and teamwork as STAD, but replaces the 
quizzes with weekly tournaments in which students 
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compete with members of other teams to contribute 
points to their own team scores. 

Jigsaw 

Elliot Aronson and his colleagues (1978) originally 
designed Jigsaw. According to Aronson's Jigsaw 
method, teachers assign students to six-member teams to 
work on academic material that the teacher has broken 
down into sections. Hor example, a biography might be 
divided into early life, first accomplishments, major set- 
backs, later life, and influences on history. Kach team 
member reads an assigned section. Next, met^ibers of 
different teams who have studied the same sections meet 
in expert groups to discuss their sections. Then students 
return to their original teams and take turns teaching 
their teammates about their respective sections of the 
material. Since the only way students can learn other sec- 
tions is to listen carefully to their teammates, they are 
motivated to support and show interest in one another's 
work. 

In Slavin's (1986) modification of Jigsaw, Jigsaw II, 
students work in four- or five-member teams as in TGT 
and STAD. Instead of each student being assigned a 
unique section, all students read a common narrative, 
such as a book chapter, a short story, or a biography. 
Each student then receives a subtopic related to this nar- 
rative on which to become an expert. Students with the 
same topics meet in expert groups to discuss them, after 
which they return to their original teams to teach what 
they have learned to their teammates. Students then take 
individual quizzes, which result in team scores based on 
the improvement score system of STAD. Teams that 
meet preset standards may earn certificates or other suit- 
able rewards. Kagan (1989) has described many more 
variations of the basic Jigsaw format. 

Learning Together 

David and Roger Johnson (1987) developed the 
Learning Together model of cooperative learning at the 
Utiivcrsity of Minnesota. The methods they have investi- 
gated involve students working in four- or five-member 
heterogeneous groups on assignment sheets. The groups 
hand in a single sheet and receive praise and rewards 
based on the group product. Their methods emphasize 
team-building activities before students begin working 
together as well as regular discussions within groups to 
assess how Vvcll the>' are working together. 

Group Investigation 

Group Investigation, refined b\ Shiomo Sharan at the 
University of Tel-Aviv (Sharan and Sharan 1976), is a 
general classroom organization plan in which students 
work in small groups using cooperative inquiry, group 
discussion, and cooperative planning and projects.' 
Using this method, students form groups of two to six 
members. After choosing subtopics from a unit being 
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studied by the entire class, the groups break their 
subtopics further into individual tasks and carry out the 
activities necessary to enable the group collectively to 
prepare group reports. Each group then makes a presen- 
tation or display to communicate its findings to the 
entire class. Kagan (1989) has developed a modification 
of Group Investigation called Co-op Co-op. 

Research on Cooperative Learning 

Cooperative learning methods are among the most 
extensively evaluated alternatives to traditional instruc- 
tion in use in schools today. More than seventy high- 
quality studies have evaluated various cooperative learn- 
ing methods over periods of at least four weeks in regu- 
lar elementary and secondary schools; sixty-seven of 
these studies have measured effect ')n student achieve- 
ment (Slavin 1990). All or these studies compared effects 
of cooperative learning to those of tracutionally taught 
control groups on measures of the same objectives pur- 
sued in all classes. Teachers and classes were either ran- 
domly assigned to cooperative or control conditions, or 
rhey were matched on pretest achievement level and 
other factors. Only a few of the studies involved social 
stu.-iies, but studies involving other subjects have clear 
implications for teaching social studies. The following 
selections review the research in general, and highlight 
studies in social studies classrooms. 

Academic Acliievement 

Of sixty-seven studies on the achievement effects of 
cooperative learning, thirty- nine (58 percent) have found 
in the cooperative classes significantly greater achieve- 
ment than in the control classes. Twenty-seven studies 
(40 percent) resulted in no differences. In only one study 
did a control group outperform the experimental group. 
The effects of cooperative learning, however, vary con- 
siderably according to the method used. Two elements 
mus*" be present if cooperative learning is to be effective: 
group goals and individual accountability (Slavin 1990). 
That is, groups must be working to achieve some com- 
mon preset goal or to earn rewards or recognition, and 
the success of the group must depend on the individual 
learning of each group member. 

In studies of methods employing these two elements, 
effects on achievement have been consistently positive; 
thirty-seven out of lort\'-four such studies (84 percent) 
found significandy positive achievement effects. In con- 
trast, only four of twenty-three studies (17 percent) of 
methods lacking group goals and individual accountabil- 
ity found positive effects on student achievement. Two 
of those four were studies of Group Investigation in 
Israel (Sharan et al. 1984; Sharan and Shachar 1988). In 
Group Investigation, students in each group are respon- 
sible for one unique part of the group's overall task, 
ensuring individual accountability. Even though no spe- 
cific group rewards are used in the C^roup Investigation 
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method, the group evaluation appears to serve the same 
purpose. 

Why are group goals and individual accountability so 
important? To understand this, consider the alternatives. 
In many forms of cooperative group activities, students 
work together to complete a single worksheet or to solve 
a single problem together. In such cases, there is little 
reason for more able students to take time to explain 
what is going on to the less able groupmates, to answer 
their questions, to help them succeed, or to ask their 
opinions. When the group task is merely to do or com- 
plete something, rather than to learn something, the par- 
ticipation of less able students may be seen as interfer- 
ence rather than help. It may be easier in these circum- 
stances for students to give each other answers than to 
explain concepts or skills to one another until all stu- 
dents learn what is being studied. 

In contrast, when the group's task is to ensure that 
every group member has learned something well, it is in 
the interest of every group member to spend time 
explaining concepts to their groupmates. Research by 
Webb (1985) on students' behaviors within cooperative 
groups has consistently found that the students who gain 
most from cooperative work are those who give and 
receive elaborated explanations. Webb found that giving 
and receiving answers without explanations, on the 
other hand, were negatively related to achie\'ement gain. 
Clear group goals and individual accountability motivate 
students to offer explanations to each other and to take 
each other's learning seriously, instead of simply giving 
each other answers. 

Cooperative learning methods generally work equally 
well for all t>'pes of students. Although occasional stud- 
ies find particular advantages for high or low achievers, 
boys or girls, and so on, the great majority find equal 
benefits for all types of students. Some teachers are con- 
cerned that cooperative learning will hold back high 
achievers. The research provides absolutely no support 
for this claim; high achievers gain from cooperative 
learning (relative to high achievers in traditional classes) 
just as much as do low aiid average achievers (Slavin 
1991). 

Research on the achievement effects of cooperative 
learning has more often involved grades 3-9 than 
10-12. Studies at the senior high level, however, are 
about as positive as those at earlier grade levels, but a 
need exists for more research at that level. Cooperative 
learning methods have been equally successful in urban, 
rural, and suburban schools, and with students of vari- 
ous ethnic groups (although a few studies have found 
particularly positive effects for African-American stu- 
dents; see, for example, Slavin and Oicklc 1 981 ). 

The findings of research on cooperative learning in 
social studies have been similar to those in other disci- 
plines. Allen and VanSickle (1984) found strong positive 
effects of STAD on achievement in 9th grade geography. 
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DeVries, Edwards, and Wells (1974) found similar 
effects for TGT in grade 10-12 U.S. history classes. 
Yager, Johnson, Johnson, and Snider (1986) found that 
students in Learning Together classes learned and 
retained more from a unit on transportation than did 
students taught individually. 

Group Investigation has been particularly effective in 
social studies. The most successful of the Group 
Investigation studies was an eighteen-week experiment 
involving Israeli 8th graders studying geography and his- 
tory (Sharan and Shachar 1988). 

Achievement effects of Jigsaw appear to depend on 
the form of the program used. Studies of the original 
Jigsaw model, including an Israeli study involving histo- 
ry (Rich, Amir, and Slavin 1986), have shown few 
achievement effects. Studies of Jigsaw II, which includes 
the group goal and individual accountability elements, 
however, have found positiv^e achievement effects. These 
include two studies involving social studies classes. One, 
by Mattingly and VanSickle (1991), involved an inte- 
grated unit on Asia taught in a U.S. high school in 
Germany. The other took place in Toronto and involved 
units on the Inuit people and the history and geography 
of Newfoundland (Ziegler 1981 ). 

Intergroup Relations 

Research on cooperative learning methods has found 
consistent positive effects of cooperative learning on 
intergroup relations. In most of the research on inter- 
group relations, students were asked to list their best 
friends at the beginning of the study and again at the 
end. The number of friendship choices students made 
outside their own ethnic groups constituted the measure 
of intergroup relations. Positive effects on intergroup 
relations have been found for STAD, TCiT, jigsaw. 
Learning Together, and Group Investigation (Slavin 
1985). 

Two of these studies, one on STAD and one on 
Jigsaw II, included follow-ups of intergroup friendships 
several months after the end of the studies. Both found 
that students who had been in cooperative learning 
classes still named significantly more friends outside 
their own eriinic groups than did students who had been 
in control classes. Two studies of Group Investigation 
(Sharan et al. 1984; Sharan and Shachar 1988) found 
that students' improved attitudes and behaviors toward 
classmates of different ethnic backgrounds included 
classmates who had not shared cooperative group work. 

The U.S. studies of cooperative learning and inter- 
group relations involved African-American, Huropcan- 
American, and (in a few cases) Mexican-American stu- 
dents. A study of Jigsaw II by Ziegler (1981) took place 
in Toronto, where the major ethnic groups were Anglo- 
Canadians and children of recent European immigrants. 
The Sharan (Sharan et al. 1984; Sharan and Shachar 
1988) studies of Group Investigation took place in Israel 
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and involved friendships between Jews of European and 
Middle Eastern backgrounds. 

Mainstreaming 

Research on cooperative learning and mainstreaming 
has focused on the academically handicapped child. One 
study used STAD to attempt to integrate students per- 
forming two years or more below the level of their p)eers 
into the social structure of the classroom. The use of 
STAD significantly reduced the degree to which the nor- 
mal-progress students rejected their mainstreamed class- 
mates, and increased the academic achievement and self- 
esteem of all students, both the mainstreamed students 
and their normal-progress peers. Other studies have 
revealed similar effects (Ballard et al. 1977; Cooper et al. 
1980). hi addition, one study of social studies in a self- 
contained school for emotionally disturbed adolescents 
found that the use of TGT increased positive interactions 
and friendships among students (Slavin 1977). Five 
months after the study ended, the research indicated that 
these positive interactions continued more often in the 
former TGT classes than in the control classes. In a 
study in a similar setting, Janke (1978) found that emo- 
tionally disturbed students were more on task, better 
behaved, and had better attendance in TGT classes than 
in control classes. 

Self-Esteem 

Several researchers working on cooperative learnmg 
techniques have found that these methods increase stu- 
dents' self-esteem. Significant improvements in self- 
esteem have been found for TGT and STAD (Slavin 
1990), for jigsaw (Blaney et al. 1977), and for the three 
methods combined (Slavin and Karweit 1981). 

Other Outcomes 

Research has indicated that in addition to effects on 
achievement, positive intergroup relations, greater accep- 
tance of mainstreamed students, and self-esteem, effects 
of cooperative learning have been found on a variety of 
other important educational outcomes. These include 
enjoyment of school, developing peer norms in favor of 
doing well academically, feeling that the individual has 
control over his or her own fate in school, time on task, 
and cooperativeness and altruism (see Slavin 1990). 
TGT (DeVries and Slavin 1978) and STAD (Slavin 
I 9*"7; janke . 1978) have been found to have positive 
effects on students' time on task. One study foimd that 
students having low socioeconomic status and at risk of 
becoming delinquent who worked in cooperative groups 
in 6th grade had better attendance records, fewer con- 
tacts with the police, and UK^re positive behavioral rat- 
ings by teachers in 7di through 1 1th grades than did 
control students (Hartley 1976). Another study, imple- 
menting forms of cooperative learning with students 
beginning in kindergarten and continuing through the 



4th grade, found that students who had participated 
within well-structured cooperative groups resolved inter- 
personal conflicts more effectively, expressed more sup- 
port for democratic values, and scored significantly high- 
er than control students on measures of supportive, 
friendly, and prosocial behaviors (Solomon et al. 1990). 

Balancing the Social ond the Studies in Social Studies 

Research on the use of cooperative learning in social 
studies and other subjects shows that these methods 
have great potential for teaching a wide variety of social 
studies topics while enhancing an even wider variety of 
social skills and prosocial attitudes. Putting students into 
groups and asking them to work together, however, is 
not enough. Positive social outcomes have been found 
for a wide variety of methods, but achievement gains 
appear to depend on the use of group goals and individ- 
ual accountability. Group success jnust depend on the 
learning or performance of every students not on a single 
group product. 

Social studies lends itself in particular to cooperative 
learning because, for one thing, many explicit social 
goals are key objectives of the social studies. It simply 
does not make sense to teach students about civic, demo- 
cratic values while they routinely sit in rows listening 
passively to a teacher. Another reason that cooperative 
learning is particularly appropriate in social studies is 
that social studies objectives are so varied. A teacher can 
use STAD or Learning Together to teach information 
and skills. Jigsaw to help students learn from written 
sources, and Group Investigation for group projects and 
reports. A creative teacher can devise dozens of varia- 
tions of these and other cooperative learning techniques 
to facilitate learning aligned with a wide range of social 
studies objectives. 

Used in a thoughtful and informed way, cooperative 
learning can help create a social studies program in 
which students are actively, rather than passively, 
engaged — debating, exploring, questioning, teaching, 
assessing, experiencing knowledge — to achieve equally 
the social and the studies goals of a comprehensive social 
studies curriculum. 

Note 

'Sec also Thclcn ( 1 960), Joyce and Weil ( 1 980), and Sharan 
and Sharan (1992) for more information on the Group 
Investij;ation model. 
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Elementary social studies teachers expect their stu- 
dents to learn to interact with their classmates, get 
along with others, and take responsibility' for them- 
selves. This expectation, however, is not always fol- 
lowed up with instruction on how to accomplish these 
goals. A classic example is a silent primary or elementary 
classroom. Many teachers in these classrooms sincerely 
believe that silence is golden. But is it? Does silence allow 
for proper communication between the teacher and stu- 
dents or between students? Do periods of silence result 
in improved thinking, high achievement, and acceptance 
of personal responsibilit)'? We think not. 

One problem with such ideas about silence is that we 
do not live in a silent society. We live in a society' where 
mass communication demands that we be interdepen- 
dent. In fact, no single group can exist without the active 
and continuous interaction of its members. If teachers 
must prepare students for rhe world outside the class- 
room, they must help them to succeed in a world that 
communicates, that cooperates, and that views responsi- 
bility in the context of social meanings. If students are to 
do this beyond the classroom, teachers then have an 
obligation to make sure students learn how to interact, 
to cooperate, to succeed, and to be responsible in the 
classroom. 

Although we expect students to speak, we often for- 
get that many need to learn how to speak. They need to 
learn such things as how to articulate their thoughts, 
when to speak, how to control the level of their speech, 
and what kinds of language are appropriate and inap- 
propriate in particular situations. Many students learn 
these things through trial-and-error experiences, but 
many are unsuccessful. These unsuccessful students 
either avoid speaking or often speak in ways that are 
inappropriate. In the classroom, we need to help stu- 
dents learn the art and skills of speaking, especially of 
academic, interpersonal, and cooperative speech. 

We must not automatically assume, however, that 
when students are talking and working in groups in the 



classroom, they are meeting the teacher's expectations. 
Students may be speaking with no one listening. They 
may be sharing ideas and information with no one learn- 
ing. They may be working alongside others hi a group 
without working as a group. These students may he 
interacting but not becoming skilled at interacting. They 
may assume responsibility for getting their portion of a 
project completed without learning to be responsible 
outside such projects. 

As these possible results suggest, talking and silence in 
the classroom are not either-or choices. What is occurring 
during the silence and during the talking is important. 

Using cooperative learning techniques, elementary 
teachers rely heavily upon student speech and student 
silences to help large numbers of students meet the 
teacher's achievement and affective expectations. When 
used appropriately, cooperative learning theory^ and strate- 
gies can be powerful tools for teaching scKia' studies. 

The following section emphasizes the perspective and 
experiences of Bob Colonib, currendy a 2d grade teacher 
at Sunset View Elementary School. Written in the first 
person, this section creates a personal sense of the nature 
of cooperative learning from one elementary teacher's 
perspective. 

The Evolving Cooperative Learning Experience 
in One Elementary Classroom 

My elementary teaching experience has consisted of 
involvement in various grade levels from 1 st through 6th. 
For years I had used student groups for all kinds of rea- 
sons. I never really felt as though I had used groups vei7 
well, but students did seem to enjoy being in them and 
groups did change the routine of the class activities. In 
other words, I had used groups to do things but had not 
paid much attention to their structure and organization. 
During this time I also felt that the sense of cohesion and 
teamwork I always thought would evolve from students 
working in groups never emerged. Students formed 
groups, did their group work, and left their groups as 
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thougli the groups had never existed. What I felt was 
missing was a way to organize the students and groups so 
they could accomplish what I thought they could. 

For yc^rs I tried various kinds of group activities, 
even using commercially produced materials and those 
given out hy presenters at conferences to enhance the 
quality of my students' group work and the benefits that 
I thought should result. Although these provided a 
greater variety of group tasks and activities, they still fell 
short of what I wanted and what my students needed. 

When I first heard about cooperative learning I was 
both excited and wary. The initial information sounded 
too good to be true. Could groups really accomplish all 
that I heard and read they could accomplish? Was it 
really that easy to transform my class into a cooperative 
learning environment? Could something that effective be 
that simple to learn to use? My caution was partially an 
outgrowth of the attitudes of so many elementary teach- 
ers that cooperative learning was only a theory that 
wouldn't work in their classrooms. Some of my col- 
leagues suspected that this was another theory from uni- 
versit)' professors who hadn't been in real elementary or 
secondary classrooms for decades. There were also con- 
cerns that cooperative learning was a new fad that 
would come and go like so many others in recent years. 

I was curious and concerned about how I could 
improve my teaching. I also felt that, as a professional, 
the least I should do was find out more about coopera- 
tive learning to determine whether I should use it in my 
classroom. 

How I Became Involved 

When an opportunity arose, I volunteered to travel 
from Utah to Southern California to see cooperative 
learning in action. I wanted to find out whether the 
rumors about its effectiveness were true. 

I visited the ABC School District (not its real name) 
where Spencer Kagan's cooperative learning methods 
were being implenienied. I observed 1st, 3d, 4th, and 6th 
grade classes. In every classroom, students were using 
their peers in various ways to teach themselves. At first I 
was not impressed and was not sold on what I saw. I had 
expected to visit classrooms in which students had had 
extensive experience using cooperative learning, were 
almost "super learners," and had teachers vvlio vveic vet- 
eran users of these strategies. Instead I found teachers and 
students who were just past the starting line themselves.' 
These teachers were in the early stages of becoming better 
iniplementors of cooperative learning teams. 

With this perspective, my interpretations of what I 
was watching changed. Coming to understand that these 
students were just getting starred, I became impressed 
with what they were learning, how well they stayed on 
task in their small groups, and how well they interacted 
with one another. If I could get m\' students to do many 
of these things by the end of the year, 1 would be 



pleased. If this is what students could accomplish early 
in their use of cooperative learning, I started to imagine 
what they could do when they really became experi- 
enced users of these strategies. This visit whetted my 
appetite enough to investigate and read all I could find 
about cooperative learning. 

What I found in the Theory, Research, and Literature 

What proof was there that cooperative learning did 
what people claimed it could do? More than 530 class- 
room studies on cooperative learning have been reported 
(e.g., Johnson and Johnson 1989; Slavin 1990, 1991). 
These research studies reveal that structured cooperation 
with others consistently produced higher achievement 
and productivity' than when individualistic or competi- 
tive structures were used. Furthermore, students did bet- 
ter in many affective areas (such as getting along with 
both peers and the teacher), in the quality of their talk- 
ing with one another, and in the time they spent volun- 
tarily on task (Johnson and Johnson 1987, 1989). In 
short, these research studies reveal that cooperative 
learning done well improved the whole child in nearly all 
the areas of concern to elementary teachers. 

What also impressed me was that what I found in the 
professional journals and textbooks was not just theory 
and research: I found countless studies done in class- 
rooms like mine where teachers were using cooperative 
learning with their own students. I found that coopera- 
tive learning could work in my classroom if I wanted to 
put in the time and effort necessary to implement it as it 
should be implemented. 

The philosophy of cooperative learning promotes 
cooperation and collaboration so that students energy 
can be channeled by specific instructional strategies to 
promote positive academic, affective, and social interac- 
tion goals. I learned that appropriate cooperative learn- 
ing apparently would enable my pupils to achieve higher 
academic results and productivity. 

This was what I was after! 

The closer I looked at cooperative learning and its basic 
elements, the more convinced I became that this could be 
an effective vva}' to teach scKial studies. I had to tr>' it in 
my own classroom. I felt that at last I had something I 
could adapt and use to enhance student learning of acade- 
mic and scKial skills. I decided I would put this new phi- 
losophy of cooperation and interaction to the test. 

Early frustrations Led to 
further Exploration and Additional Strategies 

Well into my second year of using cooperative learn- 
ing I remained frustrated with the lack of whole-group 
inclusion activities. Up to that time I had applied nearly 
all the basic elements of cooperative learning and was 
using them to the best of my ability. Still, something was 
lacking. A colleague and I decided that we needed more 
whole-group inclusion before we formed our students 
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into small groups. We eventually labeled the element 
missing in the original list of basic elements **diversity of 
grouping procedures." I believe this element is critical if 
the elementary classroom is to evolve into an effective 
cooperative learning environment. 

This diversity, one of the most important elements of 
cooperative learning, is often ignored. Many educators 
begin cooperative learning in small-group learning situa- 
tions, forming their classes into small groups before 
cooperative skills are practiced by students. In the 
whole-class group activities I started using, my students 
learned and improved individual cooperative skills that 
enabled them to work together in small groups like well- 
oiled machines. When students fail to achieve acceptable 
levels of cohesion and skill before placing them into 
small groups, a major result of using cooperative groups 
will be frustration for the students and teacher alike. 
When students acquire the skills and get the practice 
they need, however, frustration is rare. 

To ensure quality' team achievement, i first created a 
cooperative atmosphere within my primary level class- 
room through whole-group inclusion or class-building 
activities. I find that during the class inclusion activities 
the cooperative philosophy is modeled for all students. 
Teacher and students alike are able to see the philosophy 
and theory behind cooperative learning in actual prac- 
tice. They also observe the guidelines, expectations, rules 
for behavior, and attitudes demonstrated and reinforced. 
Various rewards are used to praise appropriate behav- 
iors and attitudes. 

I advise teachers just getting started with cooperative 
learning in their classrooms to start here. Based on my 
experience, I believe elementary students will achieve 
their potential fully only after whole-group inclusion is 
attained. 

After I came to realize how important class-building 
activities were to maintaining a cooperative atmosphere, 
I continued to use these activities all year long, using a 
different social goal, content area goal, or academic skill 
as the focus of each new activity. For instance, I might 
use math, science, literature, or reading tasks in addition 
to my social studies topics. Many of my colleagues here 
at Sunset View agree on the importance of the skills and 
attitudes that result from these class-building tasks. By 
continuing cooperative efforts in the class throughout 
the year, my students reach levels of learning never 
achieved in my pre--co()perative learning classroom. 

Cooperative learning is not a panacea for the prob- 
lems in education. It is, however, a philosophy and an 
approach to teaching in which I fully believe. 

Cooperative Learning as a Philosophy 

Cooperative learning is first and foremost a philoso- 
phy. Of course, a philosophy without effective imple- 
mentation strategies has no power — just as a set of 
strategies with no philosophical context will have little 
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effect. They are interdependent. The philosophy of coop- 
erative learning through the theory was appealing to me 
and led me to investigate and then to use many strate- 
gies. While using these strategies, I never lost sight of the 
philosophy-theory behind them. I have observed many 
teachers use these strategies unsuccessfully because they 
expect the strategies to work with any philosophy they 
choose. These strategies work to the extent that their 
practice is guided by consistent theory and philosophy. I 
encourage all teachers to spend at least as much time 
studying and learning to use the philosophy-theory of 
cooperative learning as they do learning the strategies. 
Neither will work well without the other. 

How can elementary teachers use this philosophy in 
their classrooms? They must learn the theory, structure 
the class tasks, get students talking and working togeth- 
er, play down competition, and increase students' posi- 
tive interdependence. In other words, elementary teach- 
ers must use cooperative learning. 

Students love to talk. They get excited about moving 
about in the classroom. They get excited about finding 
out what others think. They want to share what they 
know. They are interested in hearing about and studying 
new things. They tend to get turned off in classrooms 
where the activities result in one student after another 
saying the same thing or where the teacher goes around 
the room or circle and each student says something, in 
addition, many students have learned that when they get 
too excited while talking about what they are studying 
or learning, the teacher will insist that they be quiet to 
cut down the noise level. 

I have fc)und that students have not been taught how 
to be quiet and how to talk within extended interaction 
situations. They are directed to be quiet but not taught 
how to be quiet. 

In m\' classroom, I hear structured noise or on -task 
noise generated from on -task conversation that allows 
other students and me to listen to the learning that is 
occurring at that moment. For students to achieve quali- 
ty structured noise, I teach them how to come face-to- 
face with one another so that all they need are their 
twelve-inch voices rather than their typical twenty-four- 
inch voices. 

Flementary students need to learn how to be quiet 
and also how to be good listeners when they are quiet. 
In other words, they need to learn that being quiet 
means they have a number of jobs to do that do not 
require talking — that being quiet means far more than 
merely shutting up. 

My Classroom Today 

Many of my classroom activities start out with 
whole-group inclusion activities before we move to spe- 
cific small-group work and then finally to individual 
work. When the individual work is completed, the prod- 
uct is brought back to the small-group level again and 
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then to the whole group for presentation and interac- 
tion. I consider this type of cooperative learning an 
advanced form. Ideally, for me, a teacher would want to 
take a class from whole group to team, from small- 
group team to individual or competitive, then back to 
the small group, and finally from the small-group learn- 
ing teams to the whole gi'oup. This shift must be made 
slowly at first. 

On a typical day, the first thing we do in the morning 
is form a big circle on the floor so everyone faces each 
other. After some initial conversation and sharing, stu- 
dent groups begin to complete their assigned tasks. One 
group may work on the calendar for the month, another 
the science bulletin board, another the social studies pro- 
ject display, and so forth. Each group knows they are 
responsible for one of these classroom routines each 
month. Their particular routine changes each month. 
Early in the year we spend time in our whole-class group 
learning what it means to be responsible and learning 
how to carry out each routine so that it is acceptable. 

instead of having a room with fancy, commercially 
produced bulletin board materials or materials that I 
spend hours cutting and pasting and my students essen- 
tially ignored, my room now has relevant and fact- filled 
boards that get attention from nearly every student on a 
daily basis. Students now observe what other groups put 
on their boards. They now seem to learn a lot from what 
is posted. 

As the months go by, the student groups get better at 
completing these routines and improving the quality of 
their projects. 

In that first week we also spend time learning how to 
interact and work in groups and how to work as a 
group. The various roles students may need to carry out 
arc explained along with examples. We talk about why 
these roles are important and what might happen if a 
role is not carried out. We also share some of our feel- 
ings about these roles and why those in the class need to 
do their jobs in the groups. Some time is spent helping 
students to feel they are important to the success of the 
group they are in. We even talk about the ways students 
can use the groups to learn the material. After the first 
few weeks, my students have a good sense of what they 
are to do in their learning groups. We review and contin- 
ue to v/ork on all these things throughout the year. 

Early on, I assign specific roles to specific students in 
each group. This assignment ensures that the same stu- 
dents are not in the same role all the time. Later, stu- 
dents are allowed to pick the major roles they will play, 
once again with the restriction that they cannot play the 
same role all the time. 

Helping students think about guidelines for their atti- 
tudes and behaviors in these groups takes a lot of time at 
the beginning. What is gained in student achievement, 
on-task behavior, and improved social skills, however, 
more than makes up for the time spent helping them 



become good cooperative group members. 

Usually by the end of the first month of the year, I 
have determined the membership of the base groups 
wKere each student will remain throughout the year. 
Except in rare situations, this is each student's perma- 
nent group. Because these are permanent, I am ver}' care- 
ful in my selection of which students should be together 
for this length of time. From time to time, however, new 
but temporary groups are formed. These groups are used 
for different reasons, one of which is to ensure that stu- 
dents work with more of their peers of different gender, 
race, or ethnic backgrounds. 

Small groups with the same and different student 
membership are used in math, science, reading, language 
arts, and social studies. Students may remain in their 
base groups or be reassigned to new groups for one day 
or several weeks. They may be in one, two, or three dif- 
ferent groups on some days depending on what we are 
studying in the different subject areas. We are not in 
cooperative learning groups all the time. 

I also use various group strategies. Using Jigsaw, for 
example, students placed in teams may choose to study a 
particular time period of history but different incidents 
within this period. Two girls and two boys in a group 
together once decided to study and learn about the 
Vietnam War era. The girls did not want to write or 
study about the war itself, but were interested instead in 
the hippie movement. They each took a different 
approach to the hippie movement. The boys investigated 
two different aspects of the war. One looked at the mili- 
tary situation; the other at the political. The four stu- 
dents then met together and brought back all that they 
had learned to the group, put it together as a group, and 
presented a fantastic informational proiect to the class. 

In this same class, each group was also responsible for 
completing a large section on a historical time line that 
covered all the walls of the room. This complete project 
took us about two months and encompassed research, 
presentations, writing, art, science, reading, and cooper- 
ative skills. As students found specific information, they 
placed it in their section of the time line once their group 
had confirmed its relevance, importance, and accuracy. 
At the end of the unit, students shared with the class 
what they had learned in their particular section of 
investigation. 

I have found that students need not aUvays complete 
all of the assignments each day just to have it done. For 
instance, if they are given fifteen questions to answer as 
part of their social studies group task, I would much 
rather they answered ten correctly for the day's work, 
and that they all really knew the corrtvt answers to those 
ten questions, than have partially correct answers for all 
fifteen. In part, this decision reflects my acceptance of 
my role as facilitating optimal student learning as 
opposed to having students merely finish assignments 
regardless of what they learn or do not learn. 
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To ensure that students are working on task and are 
helped in their learning efforts, tiie class has adopted the 
use of the raised hand which is the universal sign in coop- 
erative learning that it is time for everyone to be quiet. 
This quiet time functions as a time-out during which new 
directions can be given, points of uncertaint)' can be clari- 
fied, and specific questions can be answered. Students 
learn early that once the hand is raised, everyone is to 
take time out in their group work and stop in silence. I 
am still amazed at how well this signal works and how 
fast students catch on to the meaning of the raised hand. 

iVlany of the students in their small groups exchange 
phone numbers to make sure that their groupmates have 
done their parts of one or more assignments outside of 
class. After a while, it is not uncommon for them to call 
each other at home in the evening and on weekends. 
They share information and make sure that their group- 
mates have the assignment when they are not in class for 
one reason or another. On more than one occasion, two 
or three members of a group have called a fourrii who 
had missed several classes to tell him or her that they 
were concerned about the student's absence and about 
the student generally. They also told the absent group- 
mate that he or she was part of a team and the team 
couldn't succeed when not all its members were there in 
class working together. 

When some of these absent students arrive back in 
class they often reported that the members of their 
groups had called many times to see how they were 
doing. I now find fewer students voluntarily missing class 
as the year goes by and students are better informed 
about what tiiey missed while they were absent. 

One day I received a phone call from a parent inform- 
ing me that the phone at his house had rung at 6:50 that 
morning. The call, made by a student in my classroom, 
was for his child. The parent was concerned that his 
child had been awakened too early in the morning and 
that the caller was a student in the class. 1 investigated 
the matter and found out that this particular student's 
group was working on a major part of their project and 
needed everyone in class on that day. The student had 
missed the da\' before and his group was concerned he 
would not be there on that day. So one member of the 
group volunteered to call the absent student that morn- 
ing to urge completion of the assignment and attendance 
at school. The student was in class and was prepared. I 
find it hard to express my reaction to finding out that 
the cohesion and mutual concern fostered in this cooper- 
ative learning environment would result in 2d graders 
actually calling each other at 6:30 in the morning to 
encourage attendance, to lend personal support, and to 
insist upon completion of the homework assignment. 
What is more remarkable is that these are not over- 
achievers; they are children of varied socioeconomic and 
ethnic backgrounds who have emerged as students with- 
in this cooperative learning environment. 



Overcoming Concerns: Two Coses 

hiiplemcnting effective cooperative learning has impli- 
cations beyond the classroom walls. A number of situa- 
tions have arisen that generated concern by people other 
than the teachers and their students. These situations 
were handled in ways that promoted the preservation 
and growth of the cooperative learning environment. 
The two cases below illustrate how particular concerns 
were successfully managed. 

One problem that emerged from the use of coopera- 
tive learning concerned substitute teachers who came 
into my classroom. These teachers usually expect to have 
a quiet classroom and maintain total control. In part, 
they tend to view a quiet classroom as one that meets the 
absent teacher's expectations. In addition, they don't 
want anyone to have the impression that they have no 
control over the students. With cooperative learning, 
you give die power of learning to the students and they 
help with the teaching. Over time, the cooperative teams 
produce many higher-level thinkers and active learners. 

Students become accustomed to interacting to help 
each other learn. Consequendy, some of these students 
will have a difficult time making the transition back to the 
old way of life, B.T. (i^e., before talking was acceptable). 
To head this problem off, the same substitute teachers are 
assigned to cooperative learning classrooms. To further 
relieve this problem, in-service training sessions in the 
coojx^rative learning model should be required of all sul> 
stitute teachers assigned to these classrooms. 

Another problem encountered was that ot parents 
who, for many reasons, did not understand what I was 
doing with their children in my classroom. This problem 
was resolved by having a back-to-school night. Parents 
were given a two-hour training session on the coopera- 
tive model and how it was being used in the school. The 
session included discussion of the research findings along 
with activities so the parents could have practical experi- 
ence with cooperative learning. The parents were also 
given some guidelines and ideas they could apply in their 
own homes. Many parents requested that follow-up par- 
ent training classes be provided so they could be better 
users of the cooperative models at home. These training 
sessions have been held. Many parents in our district are 
now familiar with the cooperative learning philosophy 
and its basic elements. 

Final Points 

Appropriate cooperative learning is not easy to start 
and not easy to achieve. 1 have trained with Spencer 
Kagan and with Roger and David Johnson. David once 
told me that when he came to visit, he would ask me 
how fuy cooperative learning model was going. He S'?'\d 
he would not ask how bis cooperative learning model 
v/as workinr in fuy class, [because cooperative learning is 
a philosophy, theory, and set of practical strategies, ele- 
mentary teachers must take and use what really works 
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for them as long as it is consistent with the essential ele- 
ments of this theory, The most difficult part of putting 
cooperative learning into practice is just to begin. After 
students begin working for themselves and using their 
energy for educational purposes, being in a cooperative 
learning classroom becomes fun. I have more fun and 
more success with each new month of the school year. 

When I travel, presenting cooperative learning work- 
shops, I constantly run into teachers who have been 
using parts of cooperative learning for their entire 
careers. What they lacked, however, was a guide to 
direct them with structured yet flexible methods that 
would help their students achieve the affective, social, 
and cognitive learning they desired. C'ooperative learning 
gives names to many of the things teachers do or need to 
do. The strategies provide concrete ways of refining 
many existing things they do and guidance for new 
group structures and tasks. I remind them that they need 
to develop a philosophy of cooperation and cooperative 
learning and to use the how-to guidelines to provide 
structure and organization to this philosophy. 

I also point out that even though their students were 
in groups doing group projects of one kind or another, 
they may have been using ideas and guidelines that actu- 
ally prevented or impaired appropriate cooperative 
learning from occurring. They reah/e that even though 
they would like to believe it, they may not be using 
cooperative learning in their classrooms. 

Conclusions and Epilogue 

Bob's experiences are those of one elementary 
teacher. Kach teacher's experiences will be different in 
many ways from those in this Provo, lltah, classroom. 
We want to point out, however, that there will be many 
similarities. To make cooperative learning work in any 
classroom, teachers will need to read the theory, 
research, and practical how-to literature on cooperative 
learning; accept the research findings that cooperative 
learning can generate the numerous positive results 
claimed; use the guidelines and organizational plans for 
cooperative groups; and develop a philosophy of cooper- 
ative learning that will guide decisions and behaviors in 
the classroom, hi forming a personal conception and 
philosophy of cooperative learning aligned with the the- 
ory and research, teachers will evolve their own person- 
alized versions of cooperative learning. Consequently, 
they will apply their own cooperative learning philoso- 
phies, and not Kagan's (1989; Brandt 1990), Johnson 
and johnson^(e.g., 1987, 1989), or Slavin's (e.g., 1990). 

We caution that these individualized philosophies 
must remain aligned with major features of those that 
have proven themselves on countless occasions in class- 
room settings. For instance, a cooperative learning phi- 
losophy should not allow the teacher to have a half-hour 
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cooperative learning activity three or four times a week 
as though cooperative learning was a subject like math, 
science, or language arts. Cooperative learning is a way 
of teaching and learning, not a subject to teach or activi- 
ty to complete. A cooperative learning philosophy 
should not allow just any group work to be accepted as 
bona fide cooperative learning in practice. Although 
many teachers do some things consistcndy with coopera- 
tive learning, many group activities we have observed in 
classrooms are not compatible with appropriate cooper- 
ative learning theory or practice. 

Social studies is the most natural subject to be learned 
in a cooperative mode because social studies, when 
taught properly, requires active discussion and discovery. 
The very name, social studies^ should be a clue to what 
our students need to be doing every day in our class- 
rooms. This name also should be a clue to teachers for 
ensuring students are doin^ social study. 

Cooperative learning done well will create a mood of 
cooperation in your classroom and among your students 
that will most likely lead to at least four benefits: stu- 
dents will enjoy social studies more than under conven- 
tional teaching strategies; their retention of knowledge 
will increase; their social and interpersonal skills will 
improve; and their relationships with students different 
from themselves will improve. Finally, social studies edu- 
cation should provide experiences that encourage stu- 
dents to want to learn and to achieve their maximum 
potential. Ciooperative learning is a proven way to 
accomplish these goals. 

Note 

'As 1 reflected upon that first experience in these classrooms 
I came tc. realize that tt) d(> C()i)perative learning well requires 
study, comprehension, acceptance of a mini her of new ideas, 
breaking of old notions and habits, eflxirt, and time. The teach- 
ers I observed during their enrly stages of using cooperative 
learning arc to be commended for their work and for their 
courage in opening up their classrooms to cooperative learning. 
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Conflicting expectations for schooling are common 
among middle school students, parents, and educa- 
tors. Middle school parents want their children to 
be physically and psychologically safe. They expect 
their children to know adults well enough to confide in 
them. They want schools to foster constructive friend- 
ships among students. They want their children to be 
involved in school activities and to have enough positive 
experiences in school to want to return to school the 
next day (Garvin 1987). 

Mid d It" school students arc malleable and impression- 
able. Variability in social, emotional, and intellectual 
development is common. Their growth and development 
varies and they navigate the transition between child- 
hood and adolescence at various times and at various 
rates. Teachers and parents can beec^ne models and sig- 
nificant others for them (Lounsbury 1990). Vet, middle 
school students also experience the need to feel indepen- 
dent and self-sufficient. At times, they seem to be quite 
capable of finding their own way in life; they may, there- 
fore, resent more than appreciate unsolicited attention 
and advice (Clabaugh 1990). 

Middle school educators do not always know how to 
do all that is expected of them, (.aught in the middle, 
some have been trained in the traditions of elementary 
education whereas others are more comfortable in sec- 
ondary schools. Klementary schools are commonly 
thought to be normative and nurturing places (student- 
centered) in which tUc students still feel the influence of 
parents, hi secondary schools, on the other hand, compli- 
ant student conduct and deportment may seem less 
important than successful academic performance. 
Although schools might not encourage questioning basic 
authority, breaches o'. decorum are more commonly 
viewed as obstacles to .he acquisition of desired subject 
matter than as threats to the social order (Clabaugh 1990). 



The Secondary School Recognition Program of the 
United States Department of Kducation developed a list 
of fourteen attributes, drawn fiom research on effectivf^ 
schools, that it uses as criteria to identify unusually suc- 
cessful public secondary schools, Thesf attributes include 

• clear academic goals, 

• high expectations for students, 

• order and discipline, 

• rewards and incentives for students, 

• regular and frequent monitoring of student progress, 

• opportunities for meaningful student responsibility 
and participation, 

• teacher efficacy, 

• rewards and incentives for teachers, 

• concentration on academic learning time, 

• positive school climate, 

• administrative leadership, 

• well -articulated curriculum, 

• evaluation for instructional improvement, and 

• community support and involvement. 

The Bala-C!ynwyd Middle School, a suburban school 
district adjacent to west Philadelphia, is included on the 
department's list of successful public secondary schools 
(Wilson and Corcoran 1988). 

Philip Selim, Bala-C^ynwyd's Assistant Principal, 
works with a staff of teachers some of whom have been 
trained toward elementary education, others toward the 
secondary level. Selim's experience building a distinctive 
middle school ethos and tradition with these teachers 
leads him to observe that 

elementary school teachers have a more whole 
child focus whereas secondary school teachers tend 
to view themselves more as content-matter special- 
ists. The compartmentalized structure of instruc- 
tion in many secondary schools hides natural links 
between content areas that are more easily identi- 
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fied at the elcmcMUary level and which ndd rele- 
vance and meaning to learning. 
Pliil actively supports the inclusion of cooperative lenrn- 
ing approaches across the curriculum believing that this 
will enable teachers and students to notice the natural 
links between content areas and to establish and build 
on their knowledge bases. 

Research Findings Helped Convince Us to Try 

One popular perspective held by teachers and by the 
public at large is that effective teaching is the steady, 
clear transmission of new information to passively recep- 
tive students who come to understand this information 
as knowledge ((ioodind 1984; Cuban 1984), (Consistent 
with this perspective, many educators view shortcomings 
in academic achievement as characteristics ot children 
rather than as failures of the education system (Duran 
1991). Furthermore, according to the research, teachers 
on all levels consistently tend to take personal credit and 
responsibility for student successes and rarely take the 
blame when students fail to nchieve the teachers' expec- 
tations. Yet we know that students who fail to lenrn 
according to their potential do so because they are acad- 
emically behind and lack skills other children, who nre 
better prepared, possess (Bloom 1976; (iarroll 1989). 

The curricular flexibility of middle schools is one 
response to the diversity that exists among middle school 
students. Appropriately flexible curriculum approaches 
should provide continuous assessment of an individual 
student's needs. Teachers arc responsible for providing 
appropriate programs of study. The instructional envi- 
ronments they create must stress interrelationships 
among various disciplines and facilitate the acquisition 
of learning, thinking skills, and problem -solving skills 
(Kohut 1990). 

Using cooperative learning approaches, students can 
benefit froir. die expertise of other students as well as 
that of teachers. Scribner and Cole (1981) have shown 
that the acquisition and use of reading and writing skills 
arc gready enhanced by socialization into cultural activi- 
ties requiring reading and writing for specific purposes. 

When used correctly, cooperative learning activities 
arc capable of improving the academic achievement of all 
students (Kagan 1985; Johnson, Johnson, and Holubec 
1987; Slavin 1990) ns well as the social intcgrntion and 
self-esteem of students from varied ethnic and racial 
bnckgrounds (Kagan 1986). To be most effective in rais- 
ing students' academic nchievement, these activities 
require clear group learning goals and individual student 
accountabilit)'. These two requirements are powerful Vic- 
tors that affect both individual and group achievement. 
Slavin (1989) has proposed additional explanations for 
the successes associated with cooperative learning. ^ 

No single model for the conduct of cooperative learn- 
ing exists. The models that work best require students to 
achieve academic goals following specified plans that 



ensure individual and group productivity, content learn- 
ing, and on-rask interaction. The success of groups in 
attaining their goals depends upon each member's devel- 
opment of the expertise required to contribute to the 
group. The structures these models provide serve to 
ensure that students work /;/ groups as groups. Leaders 
in die cooperative learning movement highly recommend 
thnt teachers provide extrinsic rewards recognizing 
accomplishment of goals to each member of each suc- 
cessful student group. Cooperative learning also requires 
individual student accountnbility dirough evaluation of 
independent learning performances through end-of-unit 
resting (Duran 1991). 

A Report from the Classroom: 
The Good News 

At Bala-Cynwyd Middle School, social studies tench- 
ers Bill McKendry and Dennis Dool, along with a team 
of teachers from other subiect areas, are using coopera- 
tive learning approaches in their classes. Since 1989, 
when he participated in in-service activities and work- 
shops supported by the school district, McKendry has 
been trying a number of cooperative learning strategies. 
His success has had a ripple effect; other teachers are 
now giving coopenitive learning a try, 

McKen dn- and Dool agree that "some people are tra- 
ditional teachers; cooperative learning may not be for 
them." Tliey agree, however, that using cooperative 
learning procetJures do not always necessitate a radical 
departure from successful, established teaching practices. 
Infective cooperative learning activities neither replace all 
direct instruction nor eliminate student accountabilit)'. 

At Bala-Cynwyd, reading and mathematics teacher 
Myra Wo I pert is convinced that cooperative learning is 
not a radical departure for her: 

1 probably [used cooperative learning] before I 
heard the term. It is a matter of personal philoso- 
phy with me. We live in a liigli achieving society, 
but we also fight wars! It is important for children 
to learn to get along with ench other. 
McKendry observes that when using cooperative 
learning strategies, classes are somedmes noisier, discus- 
sions are heated, and distractions are common. Positive 
experiences and high levels of student involvement, how- 
ever, have led him to believe that teachers can achieve 
positive results with middle school students. 

McKendry has observed insecure students become 
more confident. He has seen academic discussion devel- 
op among students while they are working cooperatively 
on individual and team assignments. He has been sur- 
prised that die inidal resistance of loners to cooperative 
learning teams typically fades away. It is his conviction 
that, in working cooperatively with his students, more 
advanced, upper-level students acquire greater quantises 
of background information instead of rote facts. 
Students gain depth and breadth of understanding 
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through discussing facts in context, rather than simply 
understanding facts as facts. They come to understand 
how facts can help to form and illustrate concepts. 

The teachers at Bala-Cynwyd have personally seen 
cooperative learning raise the academic achievement of 
social studies students at the same time helping them 
improve literacy skills enabling students to increase their 
participation both in and beyond school. Students learn 
to develop and refine their own ideas. As they gain expe- 
rience and security in doing so, they are nor as atraid to 
fail as they were in conventional teaching, settings. 

McKendry agrees that it is generally true that when 
students interact in cooperative learning activities, they 
spontaneously raise and negotiate task-relevant topics. 
Students discuss the meaning of questions, the content of 
good answers to questions, and how to find answers to 
questions. They discuss grammar and the meaning of 
words, phrases, and sentences. Students discuss their 
progress in completing assignments and the relationship 
of social studies content material to their background 
knowledge — unwittingly, but naturally, employing 
metacognitive strategies for organizing and directing 
their learning while acquiring e\pertise in content. 

McKendry has found that even in cooperative learn- 
ing environments students need a teacher's guidance. For 
example, a set of rules for noise levels has evolved in his 
classes: hands up means attention, thumbs down means 
that a behavior is unacceptable, and a hand signal form- 
ing a zero means that silence is called for. 

McKendry also employs a bonus point system that 
provides rewards for completion of assignments in a 
timely manner and for cooperative behavior marked by 
the absence of derogatory comments directed at peers. 
Students can earn bonus points at the end of each social 
studies unit. McKendry has found that this reward sys- 
tem motivates students in poweiful ways. 

Clear group goals and individual student accountabil- 
ity have positive effects on students' achievement. With 
early guidance, including teacher-provided structure for 
lessons and assignments and close teacher monitoring of 
student progress, nearly all students will be successful in 
dividing up jobs, in discussing what they have learned 
with one another, in giving one another feedback, and in 
hearing and seeing what others have to offer the group. 
Students have to be taught not only the content but also 
how to work in a cooperative group. In far too many 
classrooms, the most successful students have learned to 
work independcndy or competitively. Learning to work 
cooperatively requires guidance, practice, and feedback. 

Team-developed composition projects in which stu- 
dents investigate topics and contribute findings to their 
teams in their writing have been popular with students. 
In these projects, group reports are compiled in which 
data are used to back up student opinions and conclu- 
sions. Topics such as "The Revolutionary War: Evolu- 
tionary or Revolutionary?" have served well in stimulat- 



ing student cooperative inquiry. Teachers need to select 
team gatekeepers who can coordinate and compile the 
individual work of group members as they complete on- 
task behavior. Cooperative learning forces students to 
analyze and verify opinions with evidence, as opposed to 
reporting facts and generalizations without challenge. 
Furthermore, cooperative learning and social studies go 
well together because both value discussion and personal 
opinions. 

1 eachers need to convince students about the merits 
of working and learning together cooperatively. And stu- 
dents need to accept that good things can happen to and 
for them as a result of this participation. Students articu- 
late their resistance through questions such as. What's in 
it for me? and What am I going to get out of this? 
Student resistance to cooperative learning activities and 
to staying on task are sometimes hard to overcome. 
Skeptical students will no doubt become convinced, 
however, that one of the best ways to learn a thing is to 
teach it and that when students help each other to learn, 
their abilities to express their own ideas improve. 
Perhaps the sincerity of these explanations is what con- 
vinces students to try to work cooperatively — it works 
because it makes sense to students. 

For outside observers, or even for the teacher in 
charge, it may be unnerving to see middle school stu- 
dents interact casually and informally as they participate 
on task in group activities. The sight of students laugh- 
ing and joking as they speak to one another and the 
sound of conversational asides might appear to be incon- 
sequential to learning and might discourage some teach- 
ers from implementing cooperative learning strategies. 
Phil Selim has noticed that the social studies classroom 
seems noisier and student behavior appears more disor- 
ganized during cooperative learning lessons. Selim is 
aware, however, that appearances can be deceiving. 

When Phil Selim visits Bill McKendry's classes, he 
finds student attention focused in sustained ways on 
social studies course objectives to an extent that is sur- 
prising and worthy of note. He has asked McKendry's 
students what they are learning and has checked to find 
out how much they are learning. Invariably, students 
answer that they are learning and that their answers 
about what they are learning vary. Students often tell 
him that the work in Mr. McKendry 's class is worth- 
while yet more difficult than in their other classes. They 
have to work with others, work on their own, be 
accountable to other people, divide up work, make 
decisions, and resolve conflicts. Students also tell Selim 
that they learn more in Mr. McKendry's class than they 
do in others. 

Selim realizes that such information is not easily 
quantifiable. With support and encouragement from the 
Lower Merion School District through in-service train- 
ing and staff development activities, other teachers at 
Bala-C>ynwyd, like McKendry, are beginning to imple- 
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ment cooperative learning across the curriculum. 
Cooperative learning is not, however, the dominant 
model for instruction in the district. At present it is not 
so pervasive that we can say it directly accounts for all 
our recent high student performances on standardized 
tests of academic achievement. 

For Selim, strict standardized multiple-choice tests do 
not assess students' ability to interact with each other, 
nor do they adequately measure thinking skills such as 
analysis and synthesis, hi the long run, skills developed 
through cooperative learning, such as the abilit)' to work 
with people whose backgrounds and experiences are dif- 
ferent from one's own and to work with others as part 
of a team, might he more important in the workplace 
than the ability to do well on standardized tests, 

Mike Smith, an English teacher and a member of the 
team of teachers that works with McKendry, believes 
that cooperative learning lends itself well to teaching 
social studies because it makes it possible to look at con- 
tent in many ways. Smith uses cooperative learning 
approaches in his Hnglish classes. For him, middle school 
students need more than lectures from their teachers. He 
also believes that for students to work well in groups 
cooperatively it is necessary to teach them how to work 
in groups. Students, he believes, "work best if there is a 
natural atmosphere that is not restrained," but achieving 
this atmosphere takes work. 

When asked to work cooperatively with other stu- 
dents, achieving students do not automatically share 
what they know and what they have learned. They do 
not automatically become teachers and leaders in their 
groups. Over time, the reluctance of brighter or more 
capable students to share their work with other, less able 
students can be overcome. Smith has found that by using 
essay assignments that students must complete by partic- 
ipating in cooperative groups, attitudes sometimes 
change. Students become interested in listening to what 
other students have to say. The process also becomes 
more interesting to students when they find that to com- 
plete their work they must both present their findings to 
their classmates and defend their personal judgments. 

Smith agrees that cooperative learning probably pro- 
motes the development of higher-level thinking skills. In 
cooperative groups, students are less likely to assume 
that all their teacher expects of them is to take notes 
from lectures so they can reconstruct information at a 
later time to pass a test. When a teacher plans coopera- 
tive learning activities, students must become more 
active in their learning. They need to make decisions 
about what is important and what is not. Students also 
have "more opportunities to develop and kick ideas 
around.'' 

Smith has also found that he must work cooperatively 
with students. Wanting to work cooperatively, however, 
does not automatically translate into cooperative learn- 
ing. He has had to work to develop a "comfort leveP' 
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that takes into account that kids have to be kids. That 
does leave room for exercising leadership and direction 
in his role as teacher. He has had to learn how to do 
these through trial, error, and practice: "Just because 
you know the principles and the research doesn*t mean 
you can make it work. That takes time!" 

Social studies teacher Dennis Dool believes that coop- 
erative learning activities offer his students more time 
and opportunity to process information. He has noticed 
that one of the ways his students communicate and 
process information as they work cooperatively is 
through "kidspeak" — using their own language. As a 
result, active verbal student interactions are improved. 
When the opportunities emerge, students record kid- 
speak in written form. Dool accepts and encourages stu- 
dents to use their language and idioms "when it shows 
understanding.'' 

Partly because of McKendry and Smith's enthusiasm 
for cooperative learning, Dool has decided to integrate 
cooperative learning activities into bis teaching. Dool is 
convinced that to teach effectively at the middle school 
level it is necessary to vary instructional activities. The 
variet)' of cooperative learning strategies allows him to 
do so. Dool tries to use at least three activities in teach- 
ing a lesson. He has found that strategies such as the 
Jigsaw method evoke high interest from his students and 
involve them in classroom activities as teachers and 
experts. 

Dool has also used cooperative approaches effective- 
ly to bring closure to a unit and to promote review and 
practice. He sometimes uses three-day blocks of class 
time for this purpose. On the first day, he will teach a 
mini lesson, emphasizing key concepts, vocabulary, 
and questions of importance. Then the sharing begins. 
On the second day, cooperative work groups are orga- 
ni/.ed. The group's tasks are to create quizzes on the 
unit and to refine and improve their questions by trying 
them on their group members. Thus prepared, on the 
third day Dool stages review contests using student 
questions. The winning team members each receive 
two points that he adds to their grades on the subse- 
quent test. 

Dool is still finding his way with cooperative learning. 
He has attended in-service activities and has gone to 
workshops on the subject, but he is convinced that 
teaching is an art and that it takes time for artistic 
expression to mature. He is convinced by the scientific 
case that can be made for cooperative learning. He is 
familiar with research on cooperative learning and with 
the leaders in the field. He is willing to try it, but for 
now he often finds that he must rely on his own motiva- 
tion to try something new in order to convince his stu- 
dents that they have something to gain by cooperating 
and learning together with him. He knows that good 
things will not automatically happen simply because he 
has planned a cooperative learning lesson. 
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Challenges 

Implementing cooperative learning concepts and 
strategies effectively is a challenge for even the best of 
teachers. Teachers must replace many traditional prac- 
tices and assumptions with others that arc consistent 
with this approach. To he successful it is necessary, hut 
not sufficient, to have willing teachers. Knowledge and 
training need to be provided. Teachers also need free- 
dom to learn new skills and to know that they will 
receive support while they risk trying something new. 

Becoming comfortable with noise and commotion is 
one adjustment teachers might nc d to make. It also 
takes time to develop die finesse and expertise to know 
the difference between student conversations that are 
merely social and those that relate to the lessons. 
Knowing how and when to intervene and to refocus stu- 
dent conversations without getting angry or destroying 
student interest also requires skill and tact that a teacher 
can probably learn only through trial and error. 

Teachers need to learn how to support team-building 
processes. It is one thing to assign students to work in 
groups. To get them to work together as a team is a 
much more complicated matter. This requires not only 
planning interesting and engaging learning assignments, 
but also making decisions about how to structure group 
activity' and motivating groups to act like teams. 

For cooperative learning to work, teachers need to 
instruct students on how to examine evidence and opin- 
ions. They need to learn where they can find information, 
but they also need to learn how to ask for information. 
Teachers may need to learn how to mediate disagree- 
ments and negotiate working arrangements between and 
with students as cooperative learning unfolds. 

One of the more difficult impediments to using coop- 
erative learning successfully in middle school classes is 
absenteeism. It is hard to motivate groups of students to 
cooperate and to share learning when they feel that 
members of their group are not pulling their weight and 
are dragging the group down. Students who are regular- 
ly absent make it difficult for members of their group to 
share learning tasks and responsibilities. Group members 
cannot depend on these students to support the group's 
work. Students who are absent infrequently and who 
take school seriously are sometimes resentful that they 
are, or might be, expected to help slackers catch up. 
Students do not always think it fair that the\' have to do 
another student's work or that they should be penalized 
for others' shortcomings. Yet once the groups begin to 
function as groups, studcnis really work hard to help 
each other and develop a strong sense of obligation to 
help their groupmates succeed. 

Over a period of time, fewer students seem to miss 
cooperative learning classes. We do not know if cooper- 
ative learning affected 'attendance at Bala*( A'nvvyd since 
attendance at the school is generally high. We plan to 
investigate the extent to which attendance improves in 
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classes once cooperative learning groups begin to 
improve the way they work. 

Students need to believe they will benefit personally 
and substanti\'eK' from working cooperatively. Most stu- 
dents expect to work individually and competitively in 
school. These expectations may cause students to resist 
cooperative learning. To overcome this resistance, teach- 
ers not only must be excited by the promise of coopera- 
tive learning, they also must be actively committed to 
making it work. Teachers might need to learn how to 
modify assessment practices so they can recognize indi- 
\'idual and group achievements. 

Epilogue 

Gooperative learning has acquired a foothold in our 
middle schools. It may not be a prescription for instant 
middle school success — it takes serious work and places 
serious demands on both teachers and students. 
Cooperative learning will not likely be a fad in our 
school. Because of the results that we have already 
obtained, cooperative learning will continue to con- 
tribute to middle school education generally, and to 
social studies education specifically. Cooperative learn- 
ing groups free students and teachers alike to notice and 
discover ^'natural links'' that add relevance and meaning 
to learning. 

Note 

'Sec chapter tS of this bulletin. 
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I Know It Works!: 
Seeing a Cooperative Learning Strategy Succeed 
in My Secondary Classroom 

Robert M. Mattingly, Fulda American High School 
A Department of Defense Dependents School, Fulda, Germany 



Several years ago as my rifle squad moved up a steep 
slope we witnessed a jeep with a trailer overturn. 
Without hesitation, we moved to right the wrong. 
Ten of us organized ourselves to set the vehicles 
upright. It went like clockwork. Within minutes, we had 
the vehicles back on the road, ready to roll. Imagine the 
way we felt! It was like moving two huge mountains. 

1 could never have righted that jeep by myself. Could 
you? Would our results have been the same if one or a 
number of us had not contributed? Was our effort actual- 
ly a cooperative effort, or was it merely some form of 
accidentally successful group work that allowed some 
members of the squad to be noncontributing hangers-on? 

I doubt it occurred to any of us at the time that we 
had just participated in one of life's great truisms: none 
of us is as strong as all of us. Each of us that day readily 
recognized that we were successful collectively for that 
particular job because each member of the squad had 
contributed his best. Although each one of us had partic- 
ular strength capabilities, only our collective best effort 
enabled us to share the success none of us could have 
experienced had we exerted the same effort alone. 

Is this also true in the classroom? Is it possible that 
our students' best efforts working together could enable 
each of them to achieve the success few of them could 
attain were they to exert the same effort alone? More 
importantly, are systematic ways available that students, 
working together, can facilitate both their own learning 
and achievement and that of every other member of the 
class? 

Research undertaken in many K-12 classrooms has 
revealed that appropriate cooperative group effort con- 
sistently produces positive social, personal, and academic 
results (e.g., Newmann and Thompson 1987; Slavin 
1990). 

In the Beginning: Before Cooperative Learning 

As a new teacher, one of the first teaching strategies I 
tried to incorporate into my instructional repertoire was 
the use of cooperative group work. It soon became 
apparent that my groups often were not working well 



cooperatively. Typically, unsuccessful group projects 
ended up with one or two members doing most or all of 
the work while the rest did little or nothing. Even groups 
that did complete an assignment or report successfully 
tended to follow the same pattern. Groups often splin- 
tered into self-segregated smaller groups. 

The majority of group projects my students turned in 
consistently lacked the power, depth, and polish they 
might have had had all group members contributed their 
best effort. At times 1 was so discouraged that I consid- 
ered abandoning group strategies completely. Still, the 
ideas students generated working together, pooling their 
talents, and helping each other learn were powerfully 
attractive notions — too attractive, in fact, to abandon. 

I wanted more than high -qua lit}' group projects and 
groups that operated without my constant supervision. I 
wanted more than groups in which all members con- 
tributed their best effort just to get an assignment fin- 
ished or report prepared. I also wanted more from indi- 
vidual group members than concern for getting the task 
done. What I wanted most was for students to use these 
group tasks as a means by which each would learn more 
of the material better than each would likely learn by 
studying separately. I wanted to find a way to make 
groups in niy classroom operate so that students' atten- 
tion, effort, and time were spent allowing all members to 
learn as much as they could. In a real sense, I wanted 
more than cooperation, / warued learning — lots of it by 
all my students. I wanted all of my students to learn a 
large part of the material that their respective group was 
responsible for studying. 

Committed to the goals of social studies education, I 
knew that part of my responsibility was to enable stu- 
dents to leave my classroom at the end of the year with 
far greater abilities in social participation, interpersonal 
relations, and working with others than they had enter- 
ing it. I was frustrated that my group activities were not 
producing the hoped-for positive attitudes and behav- 
iors. I did not see noticeable advancements in social 
behavior after the weeks and months of group activities 
in my classroom. Once I had assigned the task and the 
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groups met, the group members continued to subdivide 
the subtasks among groap members who went about 
finishing their subtasks virtually independent of the oth- 
ers in their group. This occurred even when students 
were sitting next to each other in a group. 

Eventually, group members would fit their separate 
parts together, smooth the transitions, and assemble the 
final report much like individual auto workers might 
when what they are working on eventually becomes a 
car. Instead of increasing the positive interactions and 
concern within each group, many students worked alone, 
often avoiding conversations with peers. This is a descrip- 
tion of one of my relatively successful noncooperative 
groups; many groups were not even this successful. 
Furthermore, most students did not seem to care whether 
they or their group members learned the material. 
Clearly, my students were not moving toward the goals 1 
valued and used group activities to help them attain. 

Because all group members typically received the 
same grade for their joint project, nothing prevented 
them from splitting up the work, however that might 
occur. Although they were responsible to each other for 
getting their part of the project done, they were not indi- 
vidually accountable for what they were contributing or 
for what they learned or failed to learn. Under such con- 
ditions, it was disappointing — but not surprising — that 
my students usually earned about the same scores on 
tests whether they worked in groups or individually 
prior to the test. 

It seems strange to me now how I could have missed 
the key to my problem. Finally, I realized that I had not 
included a means of holding ream members personally 
accountable for their contributions to the group's suc- 
cess. I had made no plans for interdependence among 
group members for each other's success. The group task 
structures I had been using made no provision for 
rewarding the groups for meeting clearly stated, preset 
standards of academic achievement, or for publicly rec- 
ognizing and rewarding individual improvement. Also 
missing from my early group activities were clearly 
defined task specializations for each group member. 

To Change or Not to Change 

Apparently, I had four choices: I could discontinue 
using groups altogether, use groups as I had been using 
them (primarily to break up the class routine dominated 
by my lectures and demonstrations), continue using 
them merely as a device to get tasks done or to get 
longer reports assembled, or find and use an effective 
model to organize and guide group work. 

I decided to find an organizational structure for using 
groups that would allow me to manage learning and 
social skill development without my being a pervasive 
part of that structure. I hoped for a model by which, 
once the groups got started, each group would run itself. 
I wanted a teaching strategy that would help all my stu- 



dents retain more information and increase their acade- 
mic achievement beyond what might happen in a tradi- 
tional classroom. The strategy, I thought, should also 
help them refine a systematic approach for solving prob- 
lems with others. If in the process I could help them to 
like school better and gain higher self-esteem, so much 
the better. And while all of this was happening I wanted 
to be "the teacher who wasn't there." I wanted to place 
the responsibility for learning where it belongs, with the 
students. At the same time, I accepted that it was my 
responsibility as a teacher to foster conditions in which 
each student could be a highly successful learner. I want- 
ed to motivate students to excel. These intentions, of 
course, were easier wished for than achieved — but I 
wanted it all. 

I did not pursue this quest free of apprehensions 
about what I might have to do once I found such a strat- 
egy. Part and parcel of my search were a number of 
questions for which I needed answers: How does one 
bring about such radical changes in a traditional class- 
room without inviting bedlam? What was my role to be 
in a new environment where groups would work to 
achieve these goals? How different would this new role 
be from what I have done in the past? How were the 
students to behave toward me and their peers? What 
rules would govern these new group structures and the 
new relationship between my students and myself? What 
would I have to do to ensure that ever\'one followed the 
rules? These are only a sample of the questions I asked 
and sought to answer. 

It became obvious that in addition to finding a new 
method of helping students study social studies content 
and materials, I would have to help them acquire and 
rehearse social skills as well. If I was ever to achieve any- 
thing close to the necessary cooperation, I would have to 
define clearly, make students aware of, introduce, moni- 
tor, assess, and let every student practice every one of 
these social skills. Without these things, especially the 
clear definitions and practice, my students would not 
likely learn to use these abilities in their groups or out- 
side the classroom. 

The Search 

While attending the University of Georgia, I had the 
good fortune to study with a professor, Ronald L. 
VanSickle, who was also very much interested in the 
academic achievement possibilities offered by coopera- 
tive learning and its related goal structures. He pointed 
me immediately in the direction of the Educational 
Resources Information Center. ERIC had a lot to say. 
The list of individuals involved in cooperative learning 
research was long but some names appeared more often 
than others. Robert Slavin, Spencer Kagan, David 
Johnson, and Roger Johnson appeared at the time to be 
the most actively involved. I began my investigation with 
these practitioners. 
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To be sure, differences existed among v.ieir approach- 
es to cooperative group work. Slavin emphasized equal- 
izing opportunity and individuahzing accountability. 
Kagan stressed the need for using flexible cooperative 
learning techniques that would allow the teacher to 
implement cooperative goal structures any number of 
ways. Johnson and Johnson stressed the need for stu- 
dents to acquire and refine group processing and inter- 
personal skills. All agreed that students must learn and 
acquire proficiency at appropriate social skills. Students 
needed to learn and become skilled at the basic abilities 
of interaction and communication without which no 
cooperative strategy could succeed. 

After studying and carefully considering these three 
approaches, I chose to concentrate on the three models 
(Student Teams-Achievement Divisions, Teams-Games- 
Tournament, and Jigsaw II) proposed by Slavin (1986). 
They seemed to have the greatest potential for a sec- 
ondary social studies classroom. According to a study by 
Nevvmann and Thompson (1987), two of the three 
Slavin models, ST AD and TGT, have produced consis- 
tently positive academic results. Jigsaw II, however, was 
reported to have enjoyed only marginal success. 
Newmann and Thompson reported that Jigsaw 11 posi- 
tively affected academic achievement in only 17 percent 
of the cases studied. I was intrigued. 

My Search Ended: Jigsaw II Selected 

Jigsaw II seemed perfect for the secondary social stud- 
ies classroom. Why was it not more effective? It had all 
the critical elements of STAD and TGT, and, when car- 
ried out appropriately, it offered the additional advan- 
tages of intense home team and specialized "expert 
group" interaction, in-depth analyses, and extended on- 
task discussions. 

Jigsaw's relatively poor performance could result only 
from one of two factors: either the Jigsaw II niodel itself 
was flawed or the way teachers used it in the case studies 
was inconsistent with the model. The model, seemingly 
straightforward, involved the following elements: 

a. whole-class teaching; 

b. student readings; 

c. expert group discussions; 

d. home team reporting; 

e. individual testing; and 

f. team recognition. 

This strategy met all the criteria universally agreed to be 
necessary to an effective cooperative task structure. The 
results of studies Newmnnn and Thompson reported, 1 
surmised, must have been a consequence of defective 
operation by those who attempted to use the model. 

VanSickle and I reviewed the Newmnnn nnd 
Thompson studies as well as a number of other pub- 
lished and unpublished studies. In all of the studies 
except one, the Jigsaw treatment was similar to 
Aronson's original Jigsaw (Aronson et al. 1978) and did 



not meet Slavin's required group reward and individual 
accountability criteria. 

The more I looked at Jigsaw II, the more 1 liked it. I 
decided to test Jigsaw II in my classroom. The prospect 
was exciting. 

Determining and Stating Clear 
Criteria for Classroom Operations 

Before introducing this new strategy to my classroom, 
I needed to organize my thoughts. I had to articulate 
some basic operational guidelines. These were guidelines 
I believed every student should understand and follow if 
we were to have any chance of achieving our primary 
goal of improving academic achievement. This list was 
straightforward. I decided that each student needed to 
understand 

a. the academic and social objectives for the strategy 
and for the academic content they were to study; 

b. how they were to accomplish the expected 
academic and social objectives; 

c. the expected group participation behaviors, what 
they were to do or say and how they were to 
behave toward others; 

d. the nature of positive interdependence and its place 
within a cooperative learning environment; 

e. that they would be held individually accountable 
for learning materials or skills; and 

f. the criteria for success. 

It also seemed a good idea to develop a list of rules 
that all members were to follow. This list would provide 
dos and don'ts that would guide the activities within the 
group and among its members. I began collecting ideas 
from students in all my classes. We finally settled on the 
following working rules: 

a. Follow directions. 

b. Stay on task. 

c. Help the group stay on task. 

d. Offer all necessary information. 

e. Check each others' understanding of information. 

f. Seek information. 

g. Paraphrase information offered by others. 

h. State and seek opinions where appropriate. 

We also agreed on a list of specific social skills stu- 
dents were expected to use at all times within their 
groups. These included the following: 

a. Practice active listening. 

b. When you disagree, disagree with what has been 
said, not with who is saying it. 

c. Hncourage others to contribute. 

d. Acknowledge and praise contributions. 

e. Show appreciation for others' work. 

f. Hxpress feelings. 

Obviously, I could not expect my students to use all 
working rules and social skills unless I acted in w^ys 
consistent with this model. To fulfill my responsibilities, 
I had to 
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a. select and state a precise set of accidcnic objectives 
that made it clear what students were to learn in 
each unit; 

b. locate or develop a posttest aligned with the 
academic outcome objectives set for each unit; 

c. provide a description of the Jigsaw II model and of 
the roles and responsibilities of both students and 
teacher during its operation; 

d. determine group membership for each home team; 

e. administer and grade pretests; 

f. form the groups and establish time lines for activi- 
ties within the unit; 

g. monitor student progress within the groups; 

h. administer and grade posttests; 

i. compare pretest and posttest scores and determine 
improvement; and 

j, provide public recognition for groups and individ- 
ual students who meet the criteria. 
The research literature on jigsaw II provided mc with 
details of these steps and how to use them. By conscious- 
ly paying attention to each of these steps I was able to 
stay on track when I was planning and using Jigsaw ii. 
This conscious attention also prevented me from doing 
things in the classroom that were inconsistent with the 
model. 

Using and Testing Jigsow II in My Classroom 

To test my understanding of the Jigsaw II model, 1 
decided to compare its instructional effectiveness 
against a more traditional whole-class lecture method, 
Two of niy 9th grade w^orld regions geography classes 
at Fulda American High School, a Department of 
Defense Dependents Schools high school in Hulda, 
Germany, would participate in this comparison study, I 
randomly assigned one class (of twenty-three students) 
to Jigsaw II and the other (of twenr\^-two students) to a 
conventional, whole-class instruction. Both classes con- 
tained students from a wide range of academic ability 
levels, including students enrolled in the schooPs learn- 
ing disabilities program. Both classes c(mtained similar 
students. 

The experiment lasted nine weeks and encompassed a 
complete nine-chapter study of Asia (Swanson 1987), A 
typical chapter included a narrative description about its 
topic (e.g., "The I.and and People of Southeast Asia") 
and a social studies feature (e.g., reading a weather 
chart). From the beginning, the two classes proceeded 
through the three units (South Asia, Fast Asia, and 
Southeast Asia) at a rate of one chapter per week. Both 
classes used the same text, received the same enabling 
activities and materials (e.g., lectures, compass work, or 
map-reading drill), and took the same tests, which 
accompanied the textbook. 

In the experimental class, I organized the cooperative 
groups according to the Jigsaw II student team learning 
model (Slavin 1986). I assigned tudents to four-member 



teams balanced according to past achievement, The stu- 
dents met several times each week in cooperative groups. 
They met either in their home teams or their expert 
groups depending on what they were studying or dis- 
cussing. 

A typical textbook chapter followed these steps: (1)1 
gave students their general assignment and expert topics. 
They then read the assigned material consistent with the 
academic objectives. (2) Students met in their expert 
groups, became experts, and prepared to teach their 
respective home team members. (3) Experts returned to 
their home teams and taught their teammates. (4) 
Students took the standardized chapter test individually 
and received two scores. The first score represented stu- 
dents' test scores for grading purposes, and the second 
was their contribution to the team score based on 
improved individual performance. (5) I compiled and 
posted team scores based on total improvement points, 1 
then publicly recognized strong team performances. 

I determined improvement points by using a s\stem 
known as Equal Opportunity Scoring (Slavin 1986). 
FOS awards improvement points based on improvement 
differences between test scores and base scores. I used a 
ten-point maximum. The scores students received on 
their most recent unit test served as their base score. The 
ten-point limit worked well in this study, allowing suffi- 
cient latitude for steady improvement by low and aver- 
age achievers. High achievers were also able to score 
maximum points because a perfect score automatically 
earned ten points. The minimum number of improve- 
ment points a srudent could earn was zero. I adjusted 
base scores weekly. 

Meanwhile, the control class received instruction in a 
more traditional format: assigned readings, enabling 
activities, whole-class discussion, and tests on the same 
materials and enabling activities. The Jigsaw 11 class 
spent less time in lecture and whole-class discussion than 
the comparison class because of the time required to 
work in cooperative, small groups. 

Results of Final Achievement Tests 

According to the posttest scores, the achievement of 
students in the Jigsaw 11 class was higher than the com- 
parison class at a statistically significant level.' Nearly 
80 percent of the twenty-three Jigsaw H students 
exceeded the average score of the twenty-two compari- 
son class students. 1 considered the 5,2 percent differ- 
ence in scores between the two class mean scores prac- 
tically significant; it was a big enough difference to 
make a difference to me! 

This study and its consistency with the larger cooper- 
ative learning research base illustrated for me that Jigsaw 
II, when used as directed, can produce higher levels of 
academic achievement than conventional whole-class, 
noncooperative instructional procedures in secondary 
social studies classes. 
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My Role in the Jigsaw II Classroom: Reflections 

My role in the cooperative classroom was pleasantly 
different from my usual role. As the weeks passed and 
the students became more familiar with the new format, 
and as they became accustomed to their new relation- 
ships and responsibilities, the teams assumed greater 
overall responsibility for what and how much each of 
the members learned. It was beginning to look like a 
machine that could run itself. This allowed me a degree 
of teaching freedom I had not experienced before. My 
role became more a consultant or facilitator than a lec- 
turei. As the students assumed more responsibility' for 
learning, I had more time to organize the material they 
were studying. 

Jigsaw II allowed me long periods of uninterrupted 
time to work with individual teams on specific problems 
with litde or no distraction. We had adopted the "four- 
before-me'' rule, which required intrateam consultation 
on questions or problems before calling on me. 

In the comparison class, work progressed as usual. I 
did hear some grumbling about why they could not do 
what first period was doing. Nevertheless, we carried 
on in the traditional mode: whole-class instruction, all 
individuals for themselves. The environment of this 
classroom aptly fit the individual sink-or-swim 
metaphor proposed by Johnson and Johnson (1989). It 
became clear that I was working harder in this class- 
room, but definitely not as intelligently. While students 
in this class might have been working as hard as stu- 
dents in the cooperative learning class, they were neither 
working more intelligently nor getting more intelligent. 
In the Jigsaw II class I was able to see that the labor nec- 
essary for individual and group learning and success 
was equitably and reasonably divided. I was only one of 
the contributors to their success. 1 came to realize that 
for much of the time I was not necessarily the most 
important direct contributor to what each student 
learned. 

Students within ond after This Cooperative Venture 

The students using Jigsaw II enjoyed improved 
academic achievement. That is not the whole story. 
While engaging in their new classroom roles, other 
equally important improvements occurred. Improve- 
ments in the quantity and, I believe, the quality of stu- 
dents' interactions with one another were evident. One 
reason for these improvements appeared to be that all 
students had the chance to belong to three distinct 
groups: (a) their preferred group of friends, (b) a Jigsaw 
II home team, and (c) a changing expert group. 

I overrode their tendency to self-segregate by assigning 
them to teacher-manipulated heterogeneous teams. These 
teacher-made team assignments brought together many 
students who may have passed the entire year without 



speaking to each oriier. After seeing the advantages of such 
assignments, I plan to continue this practice and encourage 
other teachers who use this strategy to do the same. 

The home team and expert group features of Jigsaw II 
allowed all students both to give and to receive direct 
and specific academic help. The Kqual Opportunity 
Scoring procedure appeared to increase the perception 
that every student's contribution was valuable. Conse- 
quendy, the necessary exchange of help and information 
among all students took place within a pleasant and sup- 
portive climate. Students of different academic back- 
grounds had, perhaps for the first time, reason for seri- 
ous school-related dialogue. 

Students enrolled in my school's learning disabilities 
program seemed to benefit most from the new environ- 
ment, both academically and socially. We encouraged 
them to elaborate on their contributions and they tended 
to receive explanations rather than curt, terminal 
answers from their teammates. Once the class caught on 
to the Jigsaw operations, these students were the most 
enjoyable to watch and assist. 

Jigsaw II in Other Social Studies Classes 

Teachers can use the format described earlier, with 
modification, in any social studies class. Table 1 pro- 
vides a ''Worksheet for a Cooperative Unit," based on 
Lourie (1989), that teachers can use for planning and 
organizing a unit that follows the Jigsaw II strategy. 

In addition to this table and the guidelines described 
herein, additional detailed information on Jigsaw II and 
other cooperative learning strategies that work in sec- 
ondary classrooms can he found in the references listed 
at the back of this and other chapters in this bulletin. 

I have tried here to relate my experiences with one 
cooperative group strategy. This initial success has 
encouraged me to continue to use and improve upon 
Jigsaw II. In addition, I expect to explore other strategies 
in the weeks and months ahead; surely Jigsaw II is not 
the only group approach that will work effectively in 
social studies classrooms. 

This chapter is also more ihan a report of my efforts 
and successes with groups in my own classroom. I clear- 
ly saw that I was not enabling students to attain the 
goals we value as social studies educators. It was because 
so many of my students were not achieving the success 
that I thought they were capable of attaining that I pur- 
sued m\' quest for a more effective way to use groups in 
my classroom. Today I am satisfied that I am increasing- 
ly becoming the effective teacher I want to be. 

Although cooperative learning is not the single 
answer to all my concerns, at the present time it offers 
me a far more powerful tool than those I had been using. 
It is a tool more secondary social studies teachers can use 
starting today. 
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Table 1 

Worksheet for a cooperative learning unit that 
may be used to guide planning in alignment with 
the Jigsaw II strategy. 

Grade Level: 
Course (Subject): 

Specific behavioral objectives relative to: 
L Academic content: 

2. Academic/processing skills: 

3. Social interaction skills: 
Organization of class: 

1. Number of students in each home team group: 
2« Basis of assignment to groups: 

3. Description of special room arrangement(s): 
Materials/resources to be used/provided: 
Format for first class period of the unit: 
L Anticipatory set: 

2. Teacher input: 

3. Cooperative group work structure: 

a. Group interdependence to be determined by: 

b. Individual accountability to be determined 
by: 

k Guidelines/rules tor participation in groups: 
^These may be printed on handouts and distrib- 
uted to each student.) 

5. Time line of events from day to day through- 
out the unit: 

Test questions aligned with objectives to he 
included on unit exam: 

(May attach copy of final unit exam rather than 
list all items here.) 

Standard(s) for high achievement by individuals 
and groups (following grading of final unit test) 



Note 

'Sec Mattingly and VanSickle (1991) for details of this 
entire experimental study, especially a discussion of the statisti- 
cal data generated. The intent of this chapter is to portray a 
teacher's use of n cooperative learning strategy in the class- 
room, and not to report extensively on a study and its findings. 
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TuK) are hotter than one, hecause they have a good 
reward for toil. For if they falL one will lift up his 
fellow; hut woe to him who is alone when he falls 
and has not another to lift him up. And though a 
man might prevail against one who is alone, two 
will withstand him. A threefold cord is not quickly 
broken. 

— Hccicsiastics 4:9-12 

' ooperative learning is an old idea, or as some social 
studies teachers might say, "cooperative learning 
has a long history," The Talmud clearly states that 
I in order to learn you must have a learning partner. 
In the first century, Quintillion argued that students 
could benefit from teaching one another. The Roman 
philosopher Seneca advocated cooperative learning 
through such statements as, qui docet discet (when you 
teach, you learn twice). Johann Amos C^omenius, in the 
seventeenth century, believed that students would benefit 
from both teaching and being taught by other students, 
in the late 1700s, Joseph Lancaster and Andrew Bell 
made extensive use of cooperative learning groups in 
England, and the idea was brought to the United States 
when a Lancastrian school was opened in New York 
City in 1806. Within the Common School Movement in 
the United States in the early 1800s there was a strong 
emphasis on cooperative learning. In the last three 
decades of the nineteenth century. Colonel Francis 
Parker brought to his advocacy of cooperative learning 
enthusiasm, idealism, practicality, and an intense devo- 
tion to freedom, democracy, and individuality in the 
public schools. His fame and success rested on his power 
to create a classroom atmosphere that was truly cooper- 
ative and democratic. Parker's advocacy of cooperation 
among students dominated U.S. education through the 
turn of the century. 

Following Parker, John Dewey promoted the use of 
cooperative learning groups as part of his famous project 
method in instruction. In the late 1930s, however, 
schools began to emphasize interpersonal competition. 
In the late 1960s, individualistic learning began to be 




used extensively. After forty years of exploring competi- 
tive and individualistic learning, and after numerous 
research studies demonstrating the efficacy of coopera- 
tive learning, schools in the United States are returning 
to cooperative learning. 

Encblmg Definitions 

Cooperation means working together to accomplish 
shared goals. Within cooperative activities in the social 
studies classroom, individual students seek outcomes 
that are beneficial to themselves and beneficial to all 
other group members. Cooperative learning means 
instructionally using small groups so that students work 
together to maximize their own and each other's learn- 
ing (Johnson, Johnson, and Holubec 1990). Within 
cooperative learning groups, students are given two 
responsibilities: to iearn the assigned material and to 
niake sure that all other members of their group do like- 
wise. In cooperative learning situations, students per- 
ceive that they can reach their learning goals only if the 
other students in their learning group also achieve the 
goals. Students discuss the social studies material with 
each other, help each other to understand it, assist each 
other in using the informatic^n and abilities appropriate- 
ly, and encourage each other to work hard. 

Cooperative learning groups may be used to teach 
specific content (formal cooperative learning groups), to 
ensure active cognitive processing of information during 
a lecture (informal cooperative learning groups), and to 
provide long-term support and assistance for academic 
progress (cooperative base groups) in the classroom 
(Johnson, Johnson, and Holubec 1990), Any assignment 
in any curriculum for a student of any age can be done 
cooperatively. 

Teachers create formal cooperative learning groups 
to complete specific tasks and assignments such as 
learning material from a textbook, writing reports or 
themes, investigating and explaining historical events, 
and reading and interpreting documents, graphs, books, 
or news articles. Using this type of cooperative group, 
the teacher introduces the lesson, assigns students to 
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groups of two to five members, gives students tiie mate- 
rials they need to complete the assignment, and assigns 
roles to individual students. The teacher then explains 
the task, teaches any concepts or procedures the stu- 
dents need to know to complete the assignment, and 
structures the cooperation among students. Students 
work on the assignment until all group members suc- 
cessfully understand the material and complete the 
group's task. While the students work together, the 
teacher moves from group to group systematically nion- 
itoring their interaction. The teacher intervenes when 
students do not understand the academic task or when 
problems arise from working together. After the groups 
complete the assignment, the teacher evaluates the acad- 
emic success of each student and has the groups discuss 
how well they functioned as a team. In working cooper- 
atively, students realize they have a stake in each other's 
success; they become mutually responsible for each 
other's learning. 

Informal cooperative learning groups are temporary, 
ad hoc groups used as part of lecturing and direct teach- 
ing to focus student attention on the material, create an 
expectation set and mood conducive to learn in.g, ensure 
that students cognitively process the content, and pro- 
vide closure to an instructional session. 

Finally, cooperative base groups are long-term groups 
(lasting an entire semester or year) with a stable mem- 
bership whose primary responsibility is to give all mem- 
bers the support, encouragement, and assistance they 
need to progress academically. 

Cooperative learning may be contrasted with com- 
petitive and individualistic learning. In the competitive 
classroom, social studies students work against each 
other to achieve a goal that only one or a Few students 
can attain. Teachers grade students on a curve, which 
requires them to work faster and more accurately than 
their peers. Thus, students seek an outcome that is 
personally beneficial but detrimental to all other stu- 
dents in the class. In the individualistic classroom, stu- 
dents work by themselves to accomplish learning goals 
unrelated to those of the other students. Individual 
goals are assigned, students' efforts are evaluated on a 
fixed set of standards, and students arc rewarded 
accordingly. Consequently, students seek outcomes 
that are personally beneficial while ignoring as irrele- 
vant the academic achievement of their groupmates 
and classmates. 

In addition to structuring classroom work coopera- 
tively, school administrators or social studies supervi- 
sors may structure teachers into cooperative teams. 
Three types of cooperative teams might exist within a 
school (Johnson and Johnson 1989b). Collcgial support 
groups are formed to increase teachers' instructional 
expertise and success. They consist of two to five teach- 
ers who meet weekly and discuss how to improve coop- 
erative learning within their classrooms. Teachers are 
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assigned to task forces to plan and implement solutions 
to schoolwide issues and problems such as curriculum 
adoptions and lunchroom behavior. Faculty meetings, 
on the other hand, use ad hoc decision-making groups 
to involve all staff members in important school deci- 
sions. The use of cooperative teams at the building level 
ensures that a congruent cooperative team-based orga- 
nizational structure will exist within both classrooms 
and the school. 

Cooperative Learning Is Here to Stay 

Wc know a lot about cooperative learning and we 
have known it for some time. Since 1898, more than 
550 expei'imental and 100 correlational research studies 
have been conducted on cooperative, competitive, and 
individualistic efforts. We know more about cooperative 
learning than we do about lecturing, age grouping, 
departmentalization, inquiry teaching, critical thinking, 
starting reading at age six, or the fifry-minute period. We 
know more about cooperative learning than about 
almost any other aspect of education. 

Teachers can use cooperative learning with confi- 
dence at every grade level, in every subject area, and 
with any task. Research participants have varied as to 
economic class, age, sex, nationality, and cultural back- 
ground. A wide variet)' of research tasks, ways of struc- 
turing cooperation, and measures of the dependent vari- 
ables have been used. Many research workers with 
markedly varying orientations working in various set- 
tings, countries, and decades have conducted the 
research. The research findings on appropriately imple- 
mented cooperative learning groups is both valid and 
generalizable to a degree rarely found in the educational 
literature. 

Cooperation is a generic human endeavor that affects 
many instructional outcomes simultaneously. Over the 
past ninety years, research has focused on such diverse 
outcomes as achievement, higher-level reasoning, reten- 
tion, achievement motivation, intrinsic motivation, 
transfer of learning, mterpersonal attraction, social sup- 
port, friendships, prejudice, valuing differences, social 
support, self-esteem, social competencies, psychological 
health, amd moral reasoning. These numerous outcomes 
may be subsumed within three broad categories: effort 
to achieve, positive interpersonal relationships, and psy- 
chological health (see figure 1) (Johnson and Johnson 
1989a). 

Cooperative learning is here to stay. Because it is 
based on a profound and strategic theory and because 
substantial research validates its effectiveness, there 
probably will never be a time in the future when cooper- 
ative learning is not used extensively within educational 
programs. Because of its effects and likely widespread 
use in the future, social studies educators need to under- 
stand the various approaches to implementing coopera- 
tive learning. 
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Figure 1. Outcomes of Cooperation 




Implementing Cooperative Learning in 
the Social Studies Classroom 

We might place approaches to implementing coopera- 
tive learning within social studies classrooms on a con- 
tinuum with conceptual applications at one end and 
direct applications at the other. Conceptual applkatUms 
are based on an interaction among theory, resenrch, and 
practice. Teachers arc taught a general conceptual model 
of cooperative learning that they use to tailor coopera- 
tive learning specifically for their circumstances, stu- 
dents, and needs. In essence, teachers are taught an 
expert system of how to implement cooperative learning 
to create a unique adaptation. Direct applicatious are 
packaged lessons, curricula, and strategies that teachers 
use in a prescribed manner. The direct approach may be 
divided into three subcategories: strategy, curriculum 
packnge, and lesson approaches. 

We might illustrate the difference between conceptual 
and direct applications by the following example. 
Practically everyone knows how to run a v'deocassette 
recorder. You tune the television to the appropriate 
channel, turn on the VCR, insert the tape, and press 
*'play.'' When the VCR breaks, however, few of us 
know how to repair it. Most of the things we use, we use 
as technicians. We can follow the instructions, but we 
really do not understand how the thing works, we can- 
not adapt and modify it to our unique circumstances, 
and we cannot repair it when it breaks. a\ few of us are 
engineers in the sense that we have the conceptual 
knowledge required to modify and adapt the things we 
use and to repair them when they break. We may train 
teachers to use cooperative learning as technicians (i.e., 
following step-by-step instructions) or as engineers {i.e.. 
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from a conceptual understanding of cooperative learning 
and how it needs to be adapted lo and implemented 
within their specific circumstances to gain maximum 
benefits from its effects). 

These two approaches to implementing cooperative 
learning are not contradictory — they supplement and 
support each other. A carefully crnfted approach to 
cooperative learning requires a combination of clear 
conceptual understanding of the essential components of 
cooperative learning, concrete examples of lessons and 
strategies, and repeated implementation in classrooms 
and schools over extended periods of time. 

A Conceptual Approach 

The conceptual approach requires social studies 
teachers to learn both a conceptual understanding of 
cooperative learning (its nature and essential compo- 
nents) and the skills to use that understanding to plan 
and teach cooperative learning lessons, strategies, and 
curriculum units uniquely tailored t(^ their specific stu- 
dents and circumstances. Conceptual approaches to 
cooperative learning have been developed by HIizabeth 
Cohen (1986) and the authors of this chapter (Johnson 
1970; Johnson and Johnson, V. P. 1991; Johnson, 
Johnson, and Holubec 1990). Cohen based her concep- 
tual principles on expectation-states theory while we 
base our conceptual principles on the theory of coopera- 
tion and competition Morton Deutsch built from Kurt 
Lewin's field theory. The conceptual approach assumes 
that each teacher faces a complex and unique combina- 
tion of circumstances, students, and needs and, there- 
fore, cooperative learning needs to be adafited 'and 
refined uniquely to fit each teacher's situation. 
Understanding the essential elements allows teachers to 
think creatively about cooperative learning and to pro- 
duce any number of strategies and lessons. 

The goal of the conceptual approach is to develop 
teachers' expertise in cooperative learning so they can 

1. take any lesson in any subject area and structure it 
cooperatively; 

2. practice the use of cooperative learning strategies 
until they are at a routine and integrated level of 
use and implement cooperative learning at least 60 
percent of the time in their classrooms; 

3. describe precisely what they are doing and why 
they are doing it in order to (a) communicate to 
others the nature of cooperative learning and (b) 
teach them how to implement cooperative learning 
in their classrooms; and 

4. apply the principles of cooperation to other set- 
tings, such as collegial relntionships and faculty 
meetings. 

The conceptual approach is used in all technological 
arts and crafts. An engineer designing a bridge, for 
example, applies validated theory to the unique prob- 
lems imposed by the need for a bridge of a certain 
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length, to carry specific loads, from a bank of one 
unique geological character to a bank of another unique 
geological character, in an area with specific winds, tem- 
peratures, and susceptibility to earthquakes. Teachers 
engage in the same process by (a) learning a conceptual- 
ization of essential components of cooperative learning 
and (b) applying that conceptual model to their unique 
teaching situations, circumstances, students, and instruc- 
tional needs. The conceptual approach to implementing 
cooperative learning is based on theory that is validated 
by research and made operational through the elements 
identified as essential to cooperative efforts. 

Theory Base for Cooperative iearmng: 
Where Did It Aii Come From? 

To understand the theory and research on coopera- 
tive learning, it helps to know the sources from which 
most of it came. In the early 1900s, one of the founders 
of the Gcstalt School of Psychology, Kurt Koffka, pro- 
posed that groups were dynamic wholes in which the 
interdependence among members could vary. One of his 
colleagues, Kurt Lewin, refined Koffka's notions in the 
1920s and 1930s. Lewin's insights led him to state that 
interdependence among members was the essence of 
groups. One of Lewin's most brilliant graduate students, 
Morton Deutsch, took Lewin's thinking several giant 
steps forward when, in the late 1940s, he formulated a 
theory of cooperation and competition. 

Despite the clarity of Deutsche theory, practical 
applications were slow to materialize in the 1950s. In 
the early 1960s, a high school Hnglish teacher and one 
of the authors of this article, David Johnson, became 
one of Deutsche graduate students at Columbia 
University. His brother Roger, an elementary school- 
teacher at the time, was spending his summers working 
with Jerome Bruner and a group of scientists at 
Harvard University developing the inquiry-based MSS 
science curriculum. David and Roger spent much of 
their time together discussing Deutsch's theory of coop- 
eration and its relevance to teaching and to the school 
as an organization. In the late 1960s, after Roger and 
David became colleagues at the University of 
Minnesota, their work extending the Koffka/Lewin/ 
Deutsch theories to schools took a major leap forward 
(see Johnson 1970). 

Our work is based on the premise that if students' 
learning goals are structured cooperatively, then stu- 
dents will assist, encourage, and support each other's 
efforts to achieve. This interaction pattern in turn 
results in greater learning, more positive relationships 
among students, and increased psychological well- 
being. This theory of cooperation, furthermore, can be 
applied on three levels: classroom learning (including 
the in-service training of educators); teacher teams at 
the building level; and administrator teams at the dis- 
trict level. 



Validated by Research in Aduol Classroom Settings 

Having a clear, highly practical theory is not enough. 
Research must be conducted to validate or nullify the the- 
ory. Over the past thirr>' years, for example, we have con- 
ducted more than eighty-five research studies to identify 
the essential components that make cooperation work. 
Cooperative learning is one of the most empirically vali- 
dated instructional procedures available to educators/ 

What Makes Cooperative Leorning Work? 

Social studies educators need to learn the essential ele- 
ments of cooperation for at least two reasons. First, they 
need to tailor cooperative learning to their unique 
instructional needs, circumstances, curricula, subject 
areas, and students. Second, they need to diagnose any 
problems students have in working together and inter- 
vene to increase the effectiveness of the student learning 
groups. Simply placitig students in groups and telling 
them to work together does not in and of itself result in 
cooperative efforts— or positive effects on students. 
Group efforts may go wrong for many reasons. Seating 
students together can result in competition at close quar- 
ters or give way to individualistic efforts with talking 
added. Teachers must understand the essential elements 
of cooperation if they are to implement cooperative 
learning successfully. Teachers need enough training and 
practice on the essential elements of cooperation to 
become educational engineers who can take their exist- 
ing lessons, curricula, and courses and structure them 
cooperatively. 

When teachers have real expertise in using coopera- 
tive learning, they will structure fivj essential elements 
into instructional activities. Well-structured and poorly 
structured cooperative learning lessons in the social stud- 
ies classroom at all levels can be distinguished on the 
basis of these elements. These essential elements, further- 
more, should be carefully structured within all levels ot 
cooperative efforts. Kach learning group is a cooperative 
effort, but so is the class as a whole, the school, the 
teaching team, and the school district. The five essential 
elements are as follows. 

1. Positive interdependence The heart of cooperative 
learning is positive interdependence. Students must 
believe that they sink or swim together. Within every 
cooperative lesson, positive goal interdependence must 
be established through mutual learning goals. Teachers 
must structure the group and the group task so that all 
students learn the assigned material and make sure that 
their groupmates learn the assigned material. Positive 
interdependence can be strengthened in three ways: (a) 
providing joint rewards (e.g., if all members of a group 
score 90 percent correct or better on the test, each 
receives five bonus points); (b) dividing resources equally 
among all members; and (c) assigning complementary 
roles to each member (e.g., reader, checker, encourager, 
and elaborator). 
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2. Face-to-face promotive interaction Once teachers 
establish positive interdependence, they must ensure that 
students interact to help each other accomplish the task 
and promote each other's success. Students are expected 
to discuss what they are learning, explain to each other 
how to solve the assigned problems or complete the 
assignmenir, and provide each other with assistance, 
support, and encouragement. Silent students arc unin- 
volved students who are not contributing to their group- 
mates' or their own learning. Promoting each other's 
success results in both higher achievement and in getting 
to know each other on both a personal and a profession- 
al level. 

3. Individual accountability The purpose of coopera- 
tive learning groups is to strengthen each member. 
Students learn together so that they can subsequendy 
perform better as individuals. To ensure that each mem- 
ber is strengthened, teachers hold students individually 
accountable to do their share of the work. The teacher 
assesses each student's performance and returns the 
results to the group and the individual. It is important 
that the group knows who needs more assistance, sup- 
port, and encouragement in completing the assignment. 
It is also important that group members know they can- 
not hitchhike on the work of others. 

4. Social skills Contributing to the success of a coop- 
erative effort requires interpersonal and small-group 
skills. Placing socially unskilled individuals in a group 
and telling them to cooperate does not guarantee that 
they will be able to do so effectively. We must teach stu- 
dents social skills for high-quality collaboration and 
motivate them to use those skills. We must teach leader- 
ship, decision making, trust building, communication, 
and conflict-management skills just as purposefully and 
precisely as academic skills. 

5. Group processing Teachers need to ensure that 
members of each cooperative learning group discuss 
how well they are achieving their goals and maintaining 
effective working relationships. Groups need to describe 
which member actions are helpful and which are unhelp- 
ful, and make decisions about which behaviors to con- 
tinue or change. Appropriate processing enables learning 
groups to focus on group maintenance, facilitates the 
learning of social skills, ensures that members receive 
feedback on their participation, and reminds students to 
practice collaborative skills consistently. Five of the keys 
to successful processing are allowing sufficient time for 
processing to take place, making processing specific 
rather than vague, maintaining student involvement in 
processing, reminding students to use their social skills 
while they process, and ensuring that the teacher has 
communicated clear expectations about the purpose of 
processing. 

Conceptual understanding and skillful use of cooper- 
ative learning are two sides of the same teaching exper- 
tise coin. Theory is the cutting edge of practice. Through 
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the attainment of conceptual understanding of how to 
teach, true teaching genius can emerge and be expressed. 
The complexity and promise of conceptually under- 
standing cooperative learning make adherence to the 
guidelines for implementing cooperative learning essen- 
tial. In short, unless social studies teachers folkno the 
guidelines and criteria, they should not expect to obtain 
the multitude of positive results cooperative learning 
strategies can achieve. Once social studies teachers 
understand and learn the essential elements of coopera- 
tive learning, they can fine-tune and adapt it to their spe- 
cific circumstances, needs, and students. 

Gaining Expertise in Using Cooperative Learning 

James Watson, who w^on a Nobel Prize as the codis- 
coverer of the double helix DNA molecule, once stated 
that nothing new that is really interesting comes without 
collaboration. Gaining expertise in using cooperative 
learning is in itself a cooperative process that requires a 
team effort. Gaining expertise and becoming a skilled 
user of cooperative learning are extended, complex 
processes that place both cognitive and emotional 
dema/*ds on teachers. 

In order for social studies teachers to implement 
cooperative learning at a routine-use level (where they 
can automatically structure a lesson cooperatively with- 
out preplanning or conscious thought), they need to gain 
experience in a step-by-step manner. They need progres- 
sively to refine their competencies by 

1 . planning and teaching a cooperative lesson; 

2. assessing the strengths and weaknesses of the lesson; 

3. reflecting on how^ to improve their teaching in the 
next lesson (thus clarifv'ing the teacher's conceptu- 
al understanding); 

4. planning and teaching a second cooperative lesson 
with the modifications suggested by the feedback 
received about the first; and 

5. assessing the strengths and weaknesses of the sec- 
ond lesson, reflecting on how to improve their 
teaching on the next lesson, and teaching the third 
lesson. This process should be repeated continually 
until the person retires from teaching. 

A support system is needed to encourage and assist 
teachers in a long-term, multi-year effort to improve 
continually their competence in using cooperative learn- 
ing. With only a moderately difficult teaching strategy, 
for example, teachers may require from twent>' to thirt>' 
hours of instruction in its theory, fifteen to twenty 
demonstrations using it with various students and sub- 
jects, and an additional ten to fifteen coaching sessions 
to attain higher-level skills. For a more difficult teaching 
strategy like cooperative learning, teachers may need sev- 
eral years of training and support to ensure that they 
learn it well. We prefer to take three years to train a 
teacher fully in the fundamentals of cooperative learning, 
the advanced use of cooperative learning, and the use of 
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academic controversies to encourage social studies stu- 
dents to challenge each other intellectually. 

Harvey Firestone (of Firestone Tires) once said that it 
is only when we develop others that we permanently 
succeed. To gain expertise in using cooperative learning, 
teachers must help their colleagues gain expertise. The 
key to successful implementation of cooperative learning 
is the use of collegial support groups (Johnson and 
Johnson 198%). During training sessions, teachers learn 
about cooperative learning and the essential elements 
that make it work. Teachers then transfer this knowl- 
edge to their classrooms and maintain their use of coop- 
erative learning for years to come. The success of the 
training depends on transfer (i.e., teachers trying cooper- 
ative learning in their classrooms) and maintenance (i.e., 
teachers using cooperative learning over a long period of 
time). 

Social studies teachers must engage in cooperative 
learning for some time before they begin to gain exper- 
tise. This usually requires support, encouragement, und 
assistance from colleagues. Transfer and maintenance, 
therefore, depend largely on teachers organizing them- 
selves into cooperative teams and collegial support 
groups that focus on helping all members progressively' 
improve their competence in using cooperative learning. 

Alternotive Approaches to Implementing 
Cooperative Learning 

At the other end of the continuum are direct approach- 
es to cooperative learning that arc relatively inexpensive 
and take little time to implement. Teachers may be 
trained to conduct a specific cooperative learning lesson, 
use a specific cooperative learning curriculum, or use a 
specific cooperative learning strategy. These direct appli- 
cations are basically atheoretical. The goal of the direct 
approach is to train teachers to use step-by-step, pre- 
scribed procedures and curriculum materials that teach- 
ers have used successfully in other classrooms. The train- 
er informs the trainees about the procedure, demon- 
strates or models the procedure, and then the trainee 
practices the procedure. 

Such training is based on a number of assumptions, 
one of which is that all classrooms and students are basi- 
cally the same and that, therefore, the same strategy, cur- 
riculum, or lesson will be equally effective in all schools. 
Another assumption is that teachers need to know only 
the steps involved in using cooperative lean.ing. If wc 
assume teachers repeat the procedures dozens of times, 
they will become quite skillful technicians. The problem 
with such technical competence is that it does not enable 
teachers to be flexible in their implementation and to 
adapt cooperative learning to new problems. 

Direct approaches have focused on specific lessons, 
strategies, and curriculums. When teachers are trained in 
how to use cooperative learning from the lesson 
approach^ they are offered a specific lesson structured 



cooperatively (such as an English lesson on punctuation, 
a mathematics lesson on long division, or a science les- 
• on on what sinks and what floats) and shown a demon- 
stiation of how the lesson is taught. Teachers are then 
expected to go back to their classrooms and conduct the 
lesson. 

The strategy approach trains teachers to use specific 
cooperative learning strategies, typically demonstrated 
with one or more specific lessons, The steps required to 
implement the strategy are listed. Once teachers learn the 
strategy, it may be used to build a number of coopera- 
tive lessons and integrate them into existing curriculums. 
Some of the most powerful strategies include the Jigsaw 
method developed by Elliot Aronson and his colleagues 
(1978), the Co-op Co-op strategy refined by Spencer 
Kagan (1988), the Group Project .^lethod developed by 
Sharan and Sharan (1976), and math Groups-of-Four 
developed by Marilyn Burns (1981). The number of 
available strategies increases yearly. 

The curricuhim package', approach trains teachers to 
use a curriculum package within which lessons are struc- 
tured cooperatively. Teachers are given a preset curricu- 
lum that contains all the materials and procedures neces- 
sary for implementation in their classrooms. They are 
trained in how to use them in their own classroom situa- 
tions. As with all curriculums, the packages tend to be 
subject area and grade level specific. Dozens of curricu- 
lum packages that include instructions for using cooper- 
ative learning groups with the lessons are being pub- 
lished. This approach is best represented by the work of 
David DeVries, Keith Edwards, and Robert Slavin at 
Johns Hopkins University (Slavin 1986). The packages 
they have developed include Teams-Ciames-Tournament, 
Student Teams-Achievement Divisions, Team-Assisted 
Instruction, and Cooperative Integrated Reading and 
Composition. While these curriculums are a mixture of 
cooperative, competitive, and individualistic activities, 
they are built around or contain numerous cooperative 
lessons. 

Finally, cooperative activities that are related to coop- 
erative learning may be used in the classroom. Teachers 
may use group-building activities (such as "favorite 
sports and hobbies," "pets I wish I had," and ''team jug- 
gling") and cooperative games. Teachers may also have 
support groups within the classroom and promote class- 
wide cooperation through class meetings. Although all 
these activities enhance the effectiveness of cooperative 
learning activities, they are not considered cooperative 
learning because they contain no academic goals. 

Differences among the Approaches 

Although the conceptual and direct approaches to 
cooperative learning are not contradictory, differences 
exist for the transfer of training from the workshop to 
the classroom and the long-term implementation and 
survival of cooperative learning. Conceptual applications 
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are based upon theory whereas direct applications arc 
based upon materials and procedures. The conceptual 
approach promotes research that tests theory gerxeral to 
many situations. Direct approaches promote evaluation 
studies that are, in essence, case studies demonstrating 
how well the curriculum or strategy was implemented in 
a specific instance, but the results do not generalize to 
other situations and implementations. Conceptual 
.approaches are dynamic because they can be changed 
and modified on the basis of new research and refine- 
ments of the theory. Direct approaches are static in that 
they remain fixed no matter how the knowledge about 
cooperative learning changes. 

The conceptual approach trains social studies teach- 
ers to be engineers who adapt cooperative learning to 
their specific circumstances, students, and needs. Direct 
approaches train teachers to be technicians who use the 
cooperative learning curriculum or strategy without 
understanding how it works. As engineers, teachers can 
solve implementation problems and adapt cooperative 
learning to their specific circumstances, students, and 
needs. As technicians they cannot. The development of 
expertise in using cooperative learning depends on 
understanding cooperation conceptually. The conceptual 
approach promotes personal commitment by teachers to 
cooperative learning as they adapt it to their situations. 
The: direct approach does not. 

When teachers gain expertise in cooperative learning 
through conceptual understanding, they become indepen- 
dent of outside experts and can generate new lessons and 
strategics as the need arises. They can also transfer their 
use of cooperative learning to improve cooperative colle- 
gial relationships, staff meetings, relationships with par- 
ents, and committees. They become important figures in 
the staff development process as they train their col- 
leagues to use cooperative learning. Teachers trained in 
the direct approaches remain dependent on outside 
experts, cannot generate new lessons or strategies on their 
own, cannot transfer cooperation from the classroom to 
the school, and cannot train their peers {except in a direct 
way). Finally, the conceptual approach requires continu- 
ous support and assistance in gaining expertise in cooper- 
ative learning. Direct approaches do not. 

Direct apprt)aches have value within the context of 
long-term implementation of a training program empha- 
sizing conceptual understanding of the essential elements 
of well-structured cooperative lessons. Without the con- 
ceptual context, direct approaches are, in the long run, 
inadequate at best and counterproductive at worst. 
Simply presenting a theoretical framework, on the other 
hand, is also inadequate. An effective training program 
requires a combination of a conceptual understanding of 
the essential elements of cooperative learning, concrete 
examples of lessons and strategies, opportunities for 
practice with feedback, and implementation over an 
extended period of time in the teacher's own classroom. 



Summary ^nd Conclusions 

We may place approaches to implementing coopera- 
tive learning on a continuum with conceptual applica- 
tions at one end and direct applications at the other. In 
conceptual applications, social studies teachers learn a 
general conceptual model of cooperative learning. This 
model integrates the essential elements of positive inter- 
dependence, face-to-face interaction, individual account- 
abilit>s social skills, and group processing. Teachers are 
assisted in tailoring cooperative learning specifically to 
their personal school and subject circumstances, stu- 
dents, and needs. Direct applications consist of packaged 
lessons, curricula, and strategies they can use in a pre- 
scribed manner. The direct approach can be divided into 
three subcategories. Teachers can adopt a strategy that is 
aimed at using cooperative learning in a specific subject 
area for students of a certain age or grade (also labeled 
the strategy approach). Teachers might also adopt a cur- 
riculum package aimed at a specific subject area and 
grade level (i.e., the curriculum package approach), or 
they can replicate a lesson they observed another teach 
(i.e., rhe lesson approach). 

As described here, appropriate cooperative learning is 
a complex instructional procedure that requires concep- 
tual knowledge as well as the skills of using specific 
lessons, curricula, and strategies. If cooperative learning 
is going to be institutionalized within a social studies 
department, school or district, teachers must become 
experts in the conceptual system of understanding how 
to structure cooperative lessons and how to solve the 
problems of adapting cooperative learning to their spe- 
cific circumstances, students, and needs. Simply present- 
ing or reading about this theoretical framework and the 
practical guidelines is not enough. There are no quick 
solutions or shortcuts to becoming an effective coopera- 
tive learning social studies educator. 

Finally, gaining expertise in cooperative learning ulti- 
mately requires years of effort. Such long-term training 
and implementation programs require a support system. 
Collegial support groups at the building level and coop- 
erative learning within the classroom go together. Each 
enhances the effectiveness of the other. 

Note 

Tor a review of this research, sec, for example, Johnson 
and Johnson (1989a). 
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As the curtain rises, an institutional gray desk, a 
round tabic, carts loaded down with textbooks, 
and a sagging sofa take shape. Although it is 
September, the heat of August still lingers. Jean 
rises to open a window. The social studies reachers at 
Valleyview Middle School in West Los Palos, California, 
have gathered in their department office to share insights 
from summer workshops and travels and to plan for the 
upcoming year. They sit casually, some at the table, 
some on the sofa. 

Valleyview is a newly reconfigured middle school. In 
recent years, the school has had a dramatic influx of 
Spanish-speaking and Asian students. In the face of these 
changes, most teachers agreed that they could no longer 
continue with business as usual. Too many kids were 
shut out, got lost, or were dispirited. Indeed, given the 
widening gap between worn-out pedagogy and recent 
changes in the student body, the teachers boldly took 
action: they decided to untrack Valleyview. Upon mak- 
ing this decision, the school applied for and received a 
grant from the state to plan and implement innovative 
approaches to teaching in heterogeneous classrooms. 

A state grant sponsored four 7th grade teachers' 
enrollment in a two-week institute at Stanford University 
devoted to Complex Instruction. CI, a model of cooper- 
ative learning for heterogeneous classrooms, focuses on 
the development of students' higher-order thinking. At 
the institute, the teachers studied the principles of CI and 
practiced it with middle school students. During the fol- 
lowing school year, the four teachers tried CI in their 
classrooms. Staff developers from Stanford visited their 
classes and provided feedback on implementation. 

The Complex Learning Classroom 

These four teachers, convinced that the approach 
would work, were eager to get all members of their 
department to move in the direction of Complex 
Instruction. Imagine that wc are in the school when 
these teachers return from their training. Imagine further 
that we are present at the first department meeting and 
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these teachers are excited by what they have to share. As 
the action begins, the four Complex Instruction advo- 
cates are engaging in a dialogue with their skeptical but 
interested teacher colleagues — trying to persuade them 
of the value and practicality of Complex Instruction. We 
eavesdrop on their conversation. 

Managing the Classroom 

SIT (Skeptical but Interested Teacher): I tried cooper- 
ative learning, and once was enough for me — what a dis- 
aster! The kids would not stay in their groups. Many 
were not doing their work. I ran from group to group 
putting out fires. No learning was taking place. 

CIA (Complex Instruction Advocate): Yes, this can 
definitely happen when the teacher shifts to small groups 
that are supposed to work on their own. Cooperative 
learning requires new behaviors for both the students 
and the teacher. The teacher, as you found out, can't be 
everywhere at once. With groupwork, a fundamental 
shift in the teacher's role is unavoidable: You need to 
delegate authority to the students so they will take 
responsibility for their owm behavior and learning while 
in the groups. 

SIT: How does one do that? 

CIA: In Complex Instruction, an activity card lays out 
a different task for each group (e.g., see figures la and 
lb). Students as a group are responsible for completing 
their task. In addition, each student writes an individual 
report after completing the task. 

SIT: Sounds pretty straightforward, but that isn't 
going to control behavior by itself. 

CIA: YouVe right. That only prevents you from hav- 
ir»g to run from group to group telling people what to 
do. We use two other important methods of classroom 
management in CI to control behavior. One is early 
training of the students in new cooperative norms, or 
rules for their behavior. L.ast year, we prepared students 
for groupwork before we started with the regular curric- 
ular materials. Students learned how to help each other, 
how to explain to each other, and how to talk to each 
other about their ideas. They understood that no one is 
done until everyone is done. We used skill-building activ- 
ities in small groups to develop the behaviors that stu- 
dents need for working well in groups. The students 
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Figure la: Activity Card 

Unit: CRUSADES 
HOW DO HISTORIANS KNOW ABOUT 
THE CRUSADES? 
Aaivity 1: Crusader Castle, Crac des Chevaliers, 
Syria, 12th C 

Aaivity Card 

Historians often turn to art, architecture, and 
craftwork of the period they are studying for cUies 
about how people lived and what they wanted to 
remember. 

As a team, look carefully at the photographs 
of Crac des Chevaliers and discuss the questions 
below. 

1 . Why would the Crusaders build a castle? 

2. What does the architecture of this castle 
(e.g., the floor plan and interior/exterior 
structures) tell you about how warfare was 
conducted in the medieval times? 

3. If you lived inside this castle, how would you 
defend it against enemy attacks? 

4. If you were an enemy invader, how would 
you plan your attack of this castle? 

5. What were the roles of men and women inside 
the casde? What were the roles of children? 

Design and build a castle or a fortress to protea 
your group from adverse forces. Present your cas- 
tle to the class. 
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came to feel that this was the way they ought to behave, 
and they criticized each other if someone refused to help 
or to explain. 

Another important way a teacher can delegate 
authority to groups is through the use of roles. Kvery 
student plays a different role and the roles rotate. For 
example, one student is a facilitator whose job it is to see 
that all group members understand what to do and get 
the help they need. When someone wanders away from 
a group, for example, it is the facilitator's job to find out 
what is wrong and to get the student to rejoin the group. 
Another role might be the recorder who keeps notes of 
the group's discussion and checks to see whether individ- 
ual reports have been completed. In other words, you get 
the students to mind each other's business and to do 
many of the supervising jobs that teachers usually do. 

SIT: Oh, I do that. I use roles in groupwork. I usually 
set up activities so that one student is the artist, another 
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Figure lb: Activity Card 

Unit: CRUSADES 
HOW DO HISTORIANS KNOW ABOUT 
THE CRUSADES? 
Activity 6: Gesta and Raymond's Eye-Witness 
Accounts of the Siege, Attack, and Capture of 
Jerusalem 

Activity Card 

An important resource for historians are eye- 
witness accounts of historical events. Gesta and 
Raymond both participated in the first crusade 
and wrote separate accounts of their experiences. 

As a team, read the selections from Gesta and 
Raymond's accounts of the siege, attack, and cap- 
ture of Jerusalem. Discuss the questions below. 

1. When did the siege take place? How did geo- 
graphic conditions (e.g., climate and terrain) 
play a role in the outcome of the siege? 

2. Given that Jerusalem is surrounded by a 
wall, what might the "siege machines" have 
looked like? Where did they find materials 
for them? 

3. If you were a Saracen, how would you 
defend your cit\'? 

4. The Crusaders were outnumbered 5 to 1. 
How do you account for their ultimate victo- 
ry against such odds? 

Design a mural which depicts the main events of 
the siege, assault, and capture of Jerusalem* You 
might consult the reproduaion of a mural in this 
package. Share your mural with the class. 
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is the writer, and a third looks up all the questions in the 
resource books. 

CIA: Those are roles too, but they are not the same 
kind of roles we use in Complex Instruction. The roles 
you use are a way to divide the labor, whereas the roles 
we use are designed to help the group interact and work 
together. We call Cl's roles procedural roles. Dividing 
the labor may seem efficient, but it doesn't encourage 
students to interact and talk with each other. According 
to the research on Complex Instruction, it's the process 
of talking and working together that produces the learn- 
ing gains (Cohen 1984). 

After you get the hang of these procedural roles, you 
see how to make the activity cards, the cooperative 
norms, and the roles work for you. You don't have to 
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solve all the groups' problems yourself. Say, for example, 
ten minutes after launching groupwork, you find a group 
floundering. In first approaching the group, you might 
ask them if they have read the activity card and discussed 
what they are supposed to do. If they have not, you could 
suggest that they do so and that you will be back in a few 
minutes to hear the results of their discussion. Or, if some 
students have questions, you might ask them to find out 
whether anyone in the group has the answer. Only when 
no one has the answer can the facilitator call you over to 
ask the question. These norms and roles really keep the 
"Teacher! Teacher!'' cries at a minimum. 

Curricular Materials for Group Work 

SIT: My groups work pretty well when I have them 
reviewing for a test or working on mapping activities. I 
have trouble, however, when Fm tr)'ing to focus on real 
thinking, on getting the hard-to-understand concepts. I 
don't have good activities for group work; the ones at the 
end of the chapters don't work. 

CIA: Proponents of CI believe that to get the most 
out of groupwork, you must begin by redesigning the 
curriculum. When we focus on developing higher-order 
thinking and on teaching central concepts, we will use 
groupwork and the CI activities designed specifically for 
groupwork. Don't panic! We do not use groupwork all 
the time. We will still use the textbook and the many 
valuable resources weVe accumulated in this department 
over the years. To tell you the truth, what really sold me 
on participating in the program were the units they 
showed us at Stanford. I was willing to sign up just to 
get those materials. 

SIT: What makes these materials so special? 

CIA: The unit activities are organized thematically 
around a main idea or a central concept. For example, in 
one unit, students explore a basic question in our disci- 
pline: How do historians know? Students learn how his- 
torians examine texts, eyewitness accounts, artifacts, 
music, and art of a period to make sense of historical 
events. In the unit "Taking Your Proper Station: Feudal 
Life in Tokugawa, Japan,'' students learn about social 
stratification and social barriers. They examine these 
central concepts in a variety of contexts: the physical lay- 
out of a castle town, clothing and external symbols of 
rank, legal codes, and central social activities such as pil- 
grimages to religious sites. Integrated with this social 
studies unit is "Voices in Japanese Poetr)'," a literature 
unit. In it, students' understanding of social stratification 
is reinforced through reading poetry written by ladies of 
the court, women who toil in the fields, merchants, and 
the social elite. A final example: the unit on the Maya 
examines the importance of time in the Maya culture 
and the various ways the Maya organized their society 
to worship time. While working through each unit, stu- 
dents rotate through a number of activities; this gives 
riiem a chance to examine the central concepts in various 



contexts. Even if they do not understand the main idea 
in their first encounter, the light will go on eventually. 

SIT: Some of my students couldn't care less about the 
Crusades, feudal Japan, or the Maya. If something isn't 
directly relevant or applicable to them, they just do not 
want to spend the energy. 

CIA: It seems hard to believe, but even feudalism can 
be made interesting to adolescents. Using the CI model, ^ 
students have opportunities to be active, to discuss, to 
figure things out by themselves — they therefore seem to 
be more motivated. Furthermore, in most activities there 
is a built-in project that allows them to generalize about 
the concept and make it relevant to them, here and now. 
For example, after examining a medieval song about a 
knight's dilemma between his duty to his king and his 
love for a beautiful woman, students write a song about 
a current event. I dreaded this activity, but the students 
loved it — music always wins them over. 

SIT: When I did groupwork, 1 found that a few stu- 
dents usually did the work and the others just copied the 
answers. My students didn't really work together. They 
did what they usually do, except that their tables were 
pushed together, and they could socialize more easily, 

CIA: What you describe happens when the tasks are 
too simple, and the answers too easy to get. When tasks 
are complex and open-ended and when students depend 
on one another to solve problems, they will more readily 
work together and stay on task. At first, these new 
responsibilities and new ways of learning took my stu- 
dents by surprise. As they realized 1 meant business, they 
enjoyed being taken seriously, thinking for themselves, 
and learning how to communicate their thoughts, opin- 
ions, and feelings. Because no single answer would suf- 
fice, students arrived at different solutions by following 
legitimately different paths. Open-ended, uncertain tasks 
increase the need for interaction, which, as you recall, 
leads to learning. 

When I tried to adapt activities that I could use with 
CI, I found that this open-endedness was the most diffi- 
cult for me to incorporate. We teachers tend to overspec- 
ify the tasks, to make instructions too explicit, and to 
assign problems that have one right answer. We are ter- 
rified that our students will make mistakes or will not 
"get it." 

Multiple Abilities 

SIT: These activities sound terrific for my high-achiev- 
ing kids. But other students just don't know what to 
do — they really have nothing to contribute. Some of 
them even have trouble reading the instructions and 
never get anything done. 

CIA: You've touched upon one of the main chal- 
lenges of groupwork. We really need to change the way 
we look at the tasks and what some kids can and can't 
contribute. After using CI activities, I recognized that my 
students have strengths and that they can be successful in 
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ways I never noticed before. I have learned now that if 
students are not the best readers or the best writers, they 
can make important intellectual contributions when a 
task is a rich, multiple ability task. 

CI activities are called multiple ability activities 
because many intellectual abilities are necessary for their 
successful completion. Traditionally, students have few 
opportunities to show how competent they really arc. 
With multiple ability activities, students are offered 
many ways of demonstrating their intelligence. Recently, 
even psychologists like Gardner (1983) and Sternberg 
(1985) have argued that intelligence is multifaceted and 
not reducible to a single number such as an IQ. 

When students work on CI activities, they can apply 
many intellectual abilities in addition to the traditionally 
recognized academic abilities of reading, writing, and 
quick computation. Let us return to the unit I mentioned 
earlier, "How Do Historians Know about the Crusades?'* 
During this unit, students rotate among three types of 
group tasks. In the first type, students examine visual 
representations of historical artifacts: photos and a floor 
plan of the ruins of a c^.srle built by the Crusaders in 
Syria. Students use visual-spatial abilities to analyze pic- 
tures, hypothesize about the architectural strengths and 
weaknesses of che castle, and to speculate why the 
Crusaders chose that particular location. Next, students 
design and build a three-dimensional model of a castle 
or a fortress that will protect their group from enemy 
invaders. Designing this model requires careful planning, 
mechanical ingenuity, and "-anslating a two-dimensional 
sketch into a three-dimensional model — a!l intellectual 
abilities. 

In the second type of task, students use musical abili- 
ties as they listen to medieval ballads, identify the musi- 
cal instruments, and describe the mood and the message 
of the songs. Among the intellectual ahilities students use 
in these tasks are hearing or creating melodies, hearing 
and creating rhythmic patterns, understanding musical 
expressions, and understanding how a song's melody 
and lyrics play off one another. 

The third type of task relies on understanding textual 
sources such as excerpts from Pope Urban IVs speech 
calling the masses to join the Crusades and eyewitness 
accounts of the siege of Jerusalem. After thorough analy- 
sis of the text, students translate thi.J verbal messages 
into different media. They create a mural, design an ad 
campaign for Pope Urban II, or dramatize the siege of 
Jerusalem from an Arab point of view. Such activities 
require a host of intellectual abilities: understanding 
sophisticated texts, detecting sources of bias in a text, 
being empathic, relating a single textual passage to the 
larger scheme of events, and translating a text's message 
into nonverbal forms. 

I am reminded of a particularly poignant example of 
the importance of multiple ability tasks for heteroge- 
neous classrooms. Doug, a resource student main- 



streamed from the special day class, became the star of 
his group because he was the one who best understood 
the schematic diagram of the castle. Doug happens to be 
a "Dungeons and Dragons" fan. His spatial perception 
ability in drawing and in visual reasoning had never 
before been tapped in class. When his classmates recog- 
nized Doug's contribution, they relied on him to help 
them interpret the visual materials, to build their castle, 
and to present their product. It was an unforgettable day 
for Doug, for me, and ;or his classmates. 

When preparing to teach a unit, I analyze the activi- 
ties carefully and create a list of the intellectual abilities 
necessary to complete tasks. In class, I name these abili- 
ties and show the students how each one is relevant. 
Gradually, they learn to recognize and to name the intel- 
lectual abilities themselves. More importantly, they are 
able to recognize these abilities in themselves and in their 
classmates. For example, during the second rotation of 
the "African Diiemma Tales" unit, students told me 
which specific intellectual abilities they used to complete 
the activities. 

Treatment of Status Problems 

SIT: This is all very interesting, but I still have a prob- 
lem when I use cooperative learning. I can sec how you 
could fix the task so that everyone could make a contri- 
bution, but that doesn't mean that all students tciU. 
Some students are always left out and others take over 
the group. Let me tell you about Dust\*, a student I had 
last year. An A-student, Dusty was used to being suc- 
cessful. No matter what group I put her in, she took 
over. It had to be her way or no way. She was so frus- 
trated she had her mother come in and talk tc^ mc. 
Meanwhile, another student, Hrnesto, never got to say a 
word. I tried every way to encourage him, but he just 
seemed shy. 

CIA: You're describing a problem all of us must face; 
it is called a status problem. The difficulty with Dusty is 
that she expects to be the most competent person in 
every group, no matter what the task; everyone else 
expects her to be the most competent as well. That com- 
bination leads her to talk the most and to have the most 
influence in just about every group in the classroom. 
Ernesto has the opposite problem. He expects to be 
incompetent in the group on every new task, and the 
other students expect so little of him that they don't pay 
any attention even when he tries to join in. 

These different expectations for competence come 
from different status characteristics that work in a class- 
room. For instance, Dusty may have high academic sta- 
tus. We rarely stop to think about this, but our students 
create a ranking in each classroom based on how good 
they think everyone is in social studies. Those who are 
seen as the best students in social studies will tend to 
dominat' ooperative groups in the classroom; those who 
are seen as poor students, perhaps because they don't 
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speak English well, arc completely left out of small group 
discussions. Then there are those who have few or no 
friends. They have low peer status and are often treated 
as if they were incompetent, whereas those who are pop- 
ular arc listened to even when their ideas are poor. 

SIT: What about differences between African- 
American, European-American, and Latino students? 

CIA: Race and ethnicit>' are status characteristics, too. 
When you have a mixed-race or mixed-ethnic group, you 
may see the African-American or Latino student with- 
draw or be ignored. The most important thing in a class- 
room, however, is really how smart a student is perceived 
to be in schoojworl<. If the minorit)' student is a good stu- 
dent or is very popular, you probably won't see a status 
problem. Mentioning race reminds me that wc also 
shouldn't forget about gender. By the time girls get to 
middle school, they are sometimes treated as low-status 
members of the group, unless they are strong academically 
or very popular. 

SIT: This is an interesting analysis. I have seen this 
problem in my groups too, but Fve never been able to 
figure out what to do. How do you handle it? 

CIA: We can use two strategies to treat this problem. 
Treatments that come from sociological theory about 
status and research have demonstrated their effectiveness 
in the classroom (Cohen and Lotan, forthcoming). Using 
the multiple ability treatment, a teacher's job is to con- 
vince students that many different intellectual abilities 
will be necessary for the new group task. Of course it 
won't work unless you have real multiple ability tasks 
similar to those we talked about earlier. I take time 
before we get into groups to discuss with them how 
imagining, hypothesizing, dramatizing, reasoning, and 
visualizing will be necessary for the tasks they are going 
to undertake. Then, I always take time to say: "No one 
will be good at all these abilities. Everyone will be good 
on at least one." This is the most important part of the 
multiple ability treatment because it makes all students 
recognize that they will be good on some of the abilities 
and not so good on others. They realize that the group's 
success depends on listening to others and on taking 
advantage of what everybody has to offer. 

SIT: Don't you feel awkward saying something like 
that? 

CIA: I did at first, but I came to see that it was true. 
Whe!i you have good multiple ability tasks, kids surprise 
you. My resource student, Doug, astounded us all, and 
my A-students came to realize that they arc not necessar- 
ily the best at everything — that they can indeed learn 
from others. 

SIT: You mentioned two strategies. What is the 
other? 

CIA: The other treatment we use is called assigning 
competence to low-status students. When the students 
are in their groups working on tasks, I go around care- 
fully watching the groups and taking notes. I pay special 
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attention to those students who are usually left out of 
their groups. I watch for those moments when they 
show how competent they are on one of the multiple 
abilities. For example, last year when we were doing the 
unit on feudal Japan, 1 discovered that Claudine had a 
good idea about how to build a castle tov/n, but her 
group wasn't paying much attention to her. I stepped in 
and said, "I see that Claudine has a good plan for laying 
out the castle town. She can visualize exactly how it 
ought to go together. I think she's a good resource for 
this group because she has that ability to visualize things 
spatially." That is a powerful treatment because 1 am 
assigning competence to her on an ability that is needed 
for the group to complete the task. I have done it pub- 
licly so that the other students know that I expect her to 
be competent. I have made it specific so that she will 
know exacdy what she has done well. I have also made 
it relevant to the work of the group. These three things 
make this treatment work. Research has shown that 
teachers who use both the multiple ability and assigning 
competence treatments don't have problems with some 
students dominating the groups and others not partici- 
pating (Cohen and Lotan, forthcoming). 

SIT: Won't the students be embarrassed if you single 
them out that way? I know some of my students are so 
afraid to look like schoolchildren. 

CIA: Your power in this case comes from the fact 
that students tend to believe the evaluations teachers 
make of them. You are being completely honest — you 
never do this unless the student has exhibited an impor- 
tant intellectual ability'. You don't gush about it either. 
You just state it in a low-key, factual way. Sometimes I 
take notes on intellectual contributions low-status stu- 
dents make, and the next day when I'm orienting the 
class for cooperative learning, I share my observations 
from the day before. I may mention how roles were 
played, how effectively some groups worked together, 
and I slip in some assignments of competence to lov/-sta- 
tus students. This approach seems to work well. 

Breadth versus Depth 

SIT: If I do everything you say. Til never get to the 
end of the curriculum. 

CIA: You raise a perennial dilemma in teaching social 
studies — breadth versus depth. Doing Complex 
Instruction takes more time than reading the textbook 
and doing seat work, but the higher-order thinking that 
takes place justifies the point. At the center of every CI 
unit is a conceptual theme. For instance, the Reforma- 
tion unit is organized around the question. How do you 
challenge the authority of an institution? It's only by tak- 
ing the time to rotate through the various group activi- 
ties that students learn how a combination of factors 
reshape people's ideas and lead them to seek reform. 
One activity focuses on the role art and political car- 
toons play in forming and reforming public opinion, one 
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on the role individuals, like Martin Luther, play in cat- 
alyzing change, and one on the role the printing press, or 
the media, plays in spreading ideas. This is a powerful 
concept, one that I can use in later units, one that 8th 
grade teachers can tap into when they teach about the 
American Revolution. What my students learn goes well 
beyond the facts and dates of the Reformation. 

After watching my students engage in CI last year, I 
became convinced that they were involved in many 
kinds of learning. They came to see major historical 
events as complex situations with multiple causes and 
consequences. To complete activities, they also had to 
practice making nuanced judgment about the influence 
of these causes and the extent of the consequences — 
that's higher-order thinking in my book. Most impor- 
tantly for us as social studies teachers, they came to see 
that big ideas or concepts in history apply to other situa- 
tions. When we were studying the Reformation unit, 
they connected challenges to the authorit)' of the church 
with their own impulses to challenge the authority of 
institutions like school. Best of all, some actually said, 
"History can be fun." I wish I had my video on these 
kids dramatizing Luther's challenge of the Pope — it was 
fabulous, rd rather spend a few extra days on the 
Reformation to give my students that rich experience. 

What impressed me last year was that my students 
remembered the Crusades in June — and we studied it in 
January! Such recall rarely happens. Given the benefits 
of this groundwork, I'm willing to devote the time it 
takes to these activities. 

Evaluation 

SIT: I like what you're saying, and I'd like to hang my 
hat on this groundwork model. What holds me back is 
evaluation. What do you do about grades and testing 
when you have groups? What do you do if students 
don't put forth equal effort? 

CIA: I've also struggled with that question. Complex 
Instruction helped me reframe issues of evaluation in 
group work. Evaluation has two faces: motivation and 
accountability. When I had students in groups before, I 
graded individuals because I was afraid that if 1 didn't, 
no one would work. I used my grade book as a form of 
extrinsic motivation. I learned that this practice often 
delivers a double-blow to the low-status student — i.e., 
students who look as if they aren't participating may not 
be involved because the others in the group do not per- 
ceive that they have something to contribute and, as a 
result, do not let them in, will not listen to them, or do 
not sliare materials with them. Students who appear to 
be shy or off-task may be shut out by the others. I realize 
that unequal participation is more complicated than an 
individual deciding to check out of the group. As a 
result, I cannot give a student a low grade for participa- 
tion when that participation may be beyond the stu- 
dent's control. 



SIT: So how do you handle the nuts and bolts of eval- 
uating group work? 

CIA: First, I no longer conceive of grades as a source 
of motivation. Instead, I know that because the activities 
are intrinsically interesting, the students will stay on 
task. Second, I still have to structure accountability. I 
hold the group accountable by the presentations they 
make to the class. Because each activity involves a group 
presentation, and because most students don't want to 
look bad in front of their peers, they will work quite 
hard to have a polished product. Last year my students 
took great pride in their presentations and enjoyed the 
praise of their peers. In addition, I hold the individuals 
accountable in two ways. The curriculum provides indi- 
vidual reports for each activity. These individual reports 
are writing assignments that provide students an oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate what they have learned in the 
activity. I also continue to give chapter tests. Students 
who participate in the groupwork will have a deep 
understanding of the content and, therefore, perform 
quite well on these tests. At Stanford they told us that 
1 1th graders who used multiple ability tasks in a history 
class did significantly better on written achievement tests 
than students who worked only with linguistic sources 
covering the same historical period. That study showed 
that multiple ability activities made a critical difference 
(Bower 1991).' 

What's Next? 

SIT: This sounds terrific, but I'm feeling over- 
whelmed. I have so much to learn, and I don't think I 
can make up those multiple ability tasks without a lot of 
help. Suppose I want to learn more about this stuff. 
What can I do? 

CIA: You can take several routes. It all depends on 
how much change you are willing to make in your cur- 
riculum and the way you run your classroom. For 
instance, before we attempted CI, we went for a two- 
week institute at Stanford in ihe summer^ then, during 
the year, CI staff developers observed us in our class- 
rooms and sat down with us for three feedback sessions. 
Each session was based on three classroom visits. At the 
institute we learned about the theory and research 
behind CI and we had practical experience with stu- 
dents. If you were willing to commit that much time, 
and if we could find the funds for it, I could help you 
with observations and feedback because I will go for 
special training this year and will be a certified CI 
Trainer. 

SIT: rd love to do that, but I'm expecting a baby in 
June, so I couldn't commit to something that ambitious. 
Is there anything else I can do? 

CIA: A good way to get started is to read Elizabeth 
Cohen's book. Designing Gruupwork: Strategies for 
Heterogeneous Classrooms (1986). If you find another 
teacher to team with, you can each design a multiple 
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ability task, try it out, observe each other, and decide 
liow to improve it for next year. That way, you will cre- 
ate at least two tasks you can share. Slowly, you can 
build a file of groupwork activities. In her book, Cohen 
tells how to manage the classroom and how to do status 
treatments. 

Conclusion 

In the conversation we overheard, the teachers 
focused on three essential components of small-group 
instruction: classroom organization, the nature of the 
curriculum, and, most importantly, treatment of status 
problems in heterogeneous small groups. 

Organization of the Classroom for Groupwork 

CiroLipwork is an effective strategy when the goal of 
instruction is the development of higher-order thinking 
and conceptual understanding, hi groupwork, teachers 
give up their traditional role. Direct supervision of stu- 
dents' activities in the groups becomes impractical, so 
the teacher delegates to students the authority to manage 
their groups and to complete their tasks. When teachers 
are advised to delegate authorit)' to their students, they 
often fear losing control of the classroom, Complex 
Instruction, however, uses a system of cooperative 
norms and student roles to prevent chaos. The teacher 
holds both groups and individuals accountable for their 
learning. CJroups are held accountable by the presenta- 
tions they make to the class; individuals are held 
accountable by writing individual reports. Delegation of 
authority by the teacher and the installation of the man- 
agement system enhances the rate of interaction in 
groups. Appropriate interaction furthers learning. 

Nature of the Curriculum 

To get the most out of groupwork, teachers must 
design or adapt learning tasks specifically for that pur- 
pose. C Complex Instruction activities are organized into 
conceptually coherent, thematic units. By completing the 
various activitit*s of a unit, students encounter the central 
concept in various contexts, thus gaining a better and 
deeper understanding. CI activities are open-ended and 
complex because more than one legitimate outcome and 
more than one way to approach and to complete the 
task are available to the learners. Such healthy uncertain- 
ty enhances student interdependence and increases inter- 
action. Again, appropriate interaction furthers learning. 

Most importandy, CI activities require many intellec- 
tual abilities for their successful completion. By incorpo- 
rating musical, dramatic, artistic, kinesthetic, spatial, 
visual, and linguistic abilities, we expand opportunities 
for students both to show competence and to gain access 
to understanding the tasks. Multidimensional, multiabil- 
ity tasks broaden the range of opportunities for more 
students to be seen as smart. 
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Treatment of Status Problems 

Croupwork and the multiple ability curriculum that 
supports it set the stage for teachers to address status 
problems in the heterogeneous classroom. Using 
Complex Instruction, teachers learn how to recognize 
and treat status problems. Unless teachers treat these 
problems, high-status students will continue to dominate 
the interaction and to learn more than low-status stu- 
dents who will be shut out from the group and will learn 
less. The gap will widen — the rich will get richer, and the 
poor will get poorer. 

In treating status problems, teachers convince stu- 
dents that many abilities are necessary and that although 
ever)'one is good on at least one ability, no one is good 
at all of them. Furthermore, teachers assign competence 
to low-status students by making their successes public 
and relevant to their groupmates. Status treatments nar- 
row the gap between the rates of interaction of high- and 
low-status students by raising the rates of participation 
of the low-sratus students. More balanced interaction 
furthers more balanced, yet much higher, learning out- 
comes. 

Complex Instruction permits teaching at a high level 
in linguistically and academically heterogeneous class- 
rooms. Although the instructional strategies described 
take time and effort to implement, the potential for 
bringing about significant intellectual growth in all stu- 
dents makes the effort worthwhile. 

Note 

'For more inlbrmation about the curriculum developed for 
this study, contact Dr. Albert Bower, Teachers Curriculum 
Institute, 28 1 Carolina i.ane, Palo Alto, CA 94306. 
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Compelled by research evidence and motivated by a 
commitment to equal opportunity and the foster- 
ing of democratic ideals. National Council for the 
Social Studies opposes ability grouping in social stud- 
ies. Research on ability grouping generally indicates 
that this common educational practice works against 
democratic egalitarian norms, leads to maldistribu- 
tion of racial and ethnic groups in lower tracks, hin- 
ders the progress of low-ability groups by providing 
an inferior education, is destructive to student self- 
esteem, and fails to offer students worthwhile educa- 
tional benefits to compensate for its negative effects. 

A social studies classroom should model democrat- 
ic values and be characterized by shared responsibili- 
ty, interdependence, the value of the individual, and 
equality of educational opportunity. Basic to citizen- 
ship education is the goal of encouraging students to 
work with others from different backgrounds and, 
thus, learn to participate in a democracy. These pur- 
poses are incongruous with homogeneous grouping. 

NCSS urges educators to support heterogeneous 
grouping in social studies classrooms and to work to 
foster appropriate strategies suited to effective 
instruction in such groups, including the following: 

• Organize for instruction using cooperative learning 
groups involving individual accountability and 
group goals. 

• Foster active engagement in learning to develop 
social studies content, concepts, and skills. 

• Use team-teaching approaches to provide the flexi- 
bility to meet student needs. 

• Apply peer tutoring approaches. 

• Use a wide range of instructional strategies calling 
upon many different skills and abilities to meet the 
range of learning strengths in a diverse class. 

• Consider mastery learning approaches. 

• Vary instructional materials and provide alterna- 
tive ways of learning, 

• Involve students in self-evaluation and metacogni- 
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tion, that is, thinking about their own thinking. 

• Diagnose problems frequently to identify needs, 
and use flexible groupings to address specific 
needs. 

• Integrate thinking skills into instruction. 

• Use many modes of presentation to develop under- 
standing for all students. 

• Use learning centers. 

• Vary assessment approaches to allow students 
many ways to demonstrate what they know and 
rre able to do. 

NCSS urges social studies educators to work 
actively to oppose the common prL^ctice of ability 
grouping in social studies and to contribute to the 
growing body of literature about effective instruction- 
al approaches in hcterogeneously grouped classes. 

Background 

Review of the Literature on Ability Grouping 

Ability grouping exists to address one of the central 
issues of elementary and secondary education: 
Students differ in their individual rates of learning, 
knowledge, skills, and developmental stages (Slavin 
1988). 

A review of research literature about ability group- 
ing points out that most educational research pro- 
vides evidence against ability grouping (Froman 
1981). Research has uncovered several problems with 
ability grouping. Braddock and Slavin (1989a) con- 
cluded that ability grouping works against democrat- 
ic, egalitarian norms. They found no evidence that 
ability grouping is instructionally effective. In addi- 
tion, they found maldistribution of race-ethnic sub- 
groups in curriculum tracks and ability groups 
(Braddock and Slavin 1989b). Similarly, Raze (1984, 
1-9) found that low-ability tracks correlated with 
socioeconomic status. Braddock and Slavin agree with 
Good and Marshall (1984, 15-38), who also conclud- 
ed that ability grouping is a questionable practice. 
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Trimble and Sinclair (1987) found little evidence 
that ability grouping benefited average- and low-abili- 
ty students. Benedict (1986, 1-45) reviewed research 
literature related to ability grouping and concluded 
that ability grouping is a questionable instructional 
practice and hinders the progress of low-ability 
groups. Once students are placed in low-ability class- 
es, it is unlikely they will move out of those classes. 
According to Felmlee and Hdcr (I '-^S.^), students 
assigned to low-ability groups are more likely to 
become inattentive. 

Research evidence does not support the general 
belief that ability grouping enhances students' self- 
concept. Fagan (1980) questioned ability grouping 
because of the possible negative effects on students* 
self-concept. Kulik and Kulik (1984) found no signifi- 
cant effect on self-concept from ability grouping; and 
Froman (1981) came to the same conclusion. Allan 
(1991, 64) concluded that the effects of ability group- 
ing on self-esteem were unclear. 

Research on the Spencer port Central School 
District in New York showed that when students 
were heterogeneously grouped in high school classes, 
the number of students taking and passing the New 
York State Board of Regents examination increased 
dramatically. The district's elementary and middle 
schools showed similar results in relation to meeting 
or surpassing the district's mastery levels (Sudlow 
1989, 13-14). Winitzky (1991) also concluded that 
heterogeneous grouping can enhance achievement 
because of the more productive interaction that might 
occur within homogeneous groups. 

Tobias (1989) refers to attacks on ability grouping 
from well-known educators, including Jeannie Oakcs, 
Benjamin Bloom, Henry Levin, and the Atlantic 
Washington editor, James Fallows. They challenge 
ability grouping for various reasons, such as the 
effects on achievement, the number of dropouts, and 
the possible influence on self-esteem. Berghoff and 
Fgawa (1991) believe that this critical questioning of 
ability grouping should stimulate educators to rethink 
schooling and classroom organization. 

A few studies demonstrate positive evidence about 
the effects of ability grouping on gifted students, 
Kulik and Kulik (1984) concluded that gifted students 
in homogeneous classrooms benefited from the expe- 
rience. Kulik and Kulik (1982, 620-621 ), in an earlier 
study, found that only students in honors classes ben- 
efited from ability grouping. Benedict (1986) found 
that high-ability groups benefit, but low-ability stu- 
dents are hindered by interclass ability grouping. 
Feldhusen (1989), in a review of research about gifted 
students, concluded that gifted students who are in 
homogeneous groups are stimulated more and are 
more enthusiastic about what they study than those . • 
heterogeneous groups. Allan's (1991, 64) study of 
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ability grouping led her to conclude that some forms 
of homogeneous grouping have positive effects on 
gifted students. In contrast, Goldberg, Passow, and 
Justman (1966, 163-164) concluded that more homo- 
geneous classes did not increase academic achieve- 
ment for any ability level. 

Mity Grouping in Social Studies 

Although limited research evidence is available on 
ability grouping with respect to other subjects, 
Slavin's (1990) review of research about ability 
grouping found evidence favoring heterogeneous 
groups for social studies classes. The research review 
found evidence of strong effects favoring heteroge- 
neous groups in social studies. Other studies found no 
differences or slight effects, but in the same direction. 
Slavin believes that this does not, however, provide 
enough evidence to conclude that heterogeneous 
grouping in social studies has a positive effect. 

Thompson's (1973) research supported heteroge- 
neous groups in social studies. He questioned the uni- 
versality of his conclusions supporting heterogeneous 
grouping techniques, however, because of the sizable 
number of matched pairs — 32 out o^ 120 — that per- 
formed better in homogeneous groups. 

Vakos (1969) studied ability grouping in U.S. and 
world history classes. The experimental group includ- 
ed 87 incoming eleventh grade students while the con- 
trol group was composed of 105 eleventh graders. 
The same teachers taught both groups. From Vakos's 
research, Slavin concluded that part-time grouping 
does not appear to make a difference in achievement 
for the experimental group in U.S. and world history 
when comparing the entire control group with the 
entire experimental group. This adds to the argument 
that high -ability and extremely low-ability students 
may profit when they are grouped by ability (Slavin 
1990). In addition to research on achievement test 
score comparisons, Thornton (1991) points out that 
the daily decisions teachers make about curriculum 
and instruction result in mental grouping and track- 
ing that affect students' self-esteem. 

Ability Grouping Regarding Minority and Handicapped Students 

The literature review pointed toward another con- 
cern regarding ability grouping: the effects of group- 
ing on minority and handicapped students. When 
schools practice ability grouping, a disproportionately 
large number of minority students usually are in 
below-average groups, average groups, and general or 
vocational tracks. Once schools place students in 
average and below-average groups, they tend to 
remain in these groups in future years and for differ- 
ent subjects. According to Veves (1989), higher-order 
thinking skills such as analyzing, making inferences 
and comparisons, and evaluating are not being taught 
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to students in average and below average tracked 
classes. Sorensen and Hallinan (1986, 536) reported 
that ability grouping "suggest|s| that grouped classes 
not only provide fewer opportunities for learning but 
also place greater emphasis on race differences." 

Further, some ability grouping policies could vio- 
late Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. Title VI 
prohibits discrimination on the basis of race, color, or 
national origin in federally funded programs. The 
Carnegie Commission Report on Middle Schools rec- 
ommended abolishing tracking because it discrimi- 
nates against minorities (Rachlin 1989). "The social 
concerns of our current culture may demand its labili- 
ty grouping's] abolishment because of segregation 
policies which frequently accompany ability group- 
ing" (Froman 1981). 

Regarding handicapped students. Public Law 94- 
142 mandates mainstreaming in classrooms by the 
inclusion of students with diverse handicaps. This law 
has extended the range of students' abilities, thereby 
making many classes more heterogeneous. In his 
review of research on social studies for at-risk stu- 
dents, Curtis (1991, 171) explains: 

As might well be anticipated, the findings of 
these studies suggest that cooperative learning 
tends to promote interactions between handi- 
capped and nonhandicapped children. Further- 
more, it appears from several of the studies that 
these interactions are likely to be positive, con- 
sisting for the most part of nonhandicapped stu- 
dents helping handicapped students to learn, and 
to promote friendships outside the classroom — 
at least for the duration of the study. It is possi- 
ble that cooperative learning leads to increased 
self-esteem in handicapped children, but this is 
difficult to discern in the studies reviewed here. 
"|T]he goals of social education, as described by the 
National Council for the Social Studies (1984; 1989) 
are highly congruent with the behavioral outcomes 
associated with cooperative task and reward struc- 
tures, such as cross-ethnic acceptance and interaction 
and integration of handicapped students" (in 
Winitzky 1991, 535). 

Summary 

y\bility grouping has been controversial for many 
years, yet it is used widely in elementary classrooms 
throughout the United States. Ar the secondary level it 
occurs when students select different curriculum 
tracks such as general, academic, and vocational. It 
also occurs inadvertently when students select individ- 
ual courses such as honors courses or band, or partic- 
ipate on varsity athletic teams. Scheduling courses 
with a limited number of sections often results in 
additional accidental homogeneous classes that other- 
wise would be heterogeneous. 



This committee's position is that heterogeneous 
grouping in social studies classes is best for all students. 
Most of the research literature provides evidence against 
ability grouping and support for heterogeneous classes. 
Only a few of the research studies show that high abili- 
ty, gifted students benefit from ability grouping. Ability 
grouping for minority and handicapped students 
requires special educational and legal concerns. 
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